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Steam Generator and Air Heater Gas Man’s En- 
tering Wedges in Seeking Industrial Business 


in Celluloid Industries 


Whether It Be Combs or Billiard Balls Gas IsFound to Be a Desirable and Practical Fuel— 
Staining and Coloring Celluloid Articles 


By GILBERT C. SHADWELL 


Hammable 
as usually understood mostly 


There is a 
but the term 
former kind. 

In response to the question as to the 
combs by the aid of ste 

the writer was 


iS a valuable accessory, follow 
ing data which is of interest: 


siven the 
given the 


The process of manufacture is as follows: ‘The stoc! 
is furnished us by the celluloid manufacturers in sheets 
21x48 inches. any thickness we desire. We then crt 
into blanks the size of two combs These blanks are 


then placed on the steam heater and warmed until the 
ire flexible: then they are placed in the machine 
teeth cut. They are then al 
ripped nner a we 
then rounded 
craped smooth then placed on the heater 


lowed to cool \\ 


have two combs. The teeth a1 


sible ; » placed on a dlock the shape of the bend 
want obes ‘teal down with cloth until cool They are 
then rubbed with ST shes on a wheel 1} smooth, 
then they olished on a drv wheel and then they are 
ready for rh, sealed 

This é ita was printed by courtesy of Allen, McNe 
nev & Co., of Attleboro, Mass. 

\s to the properties of celluloid a few words will:no 
be out of place at this time, as little seems to have ap 
peared in the gas trade journals on this subject 

Crude celluloid is nearly colorless, and in thin layers 


is practica 
[t is very 
translucent, nearly 
knife or shears 
By crude celluloid, the writer 
free fyom all additions of coloring 
or other substances, designed for the production of spe 
cial effects. lt made harder or a by suit 
able additions but does not behave like 
as it cannot soft and plastic 
readily, 


lly as clear as g 
hard; 


unbreakable 


lass or, at most, faintly vellow 
elasti 
and can be cut wi 


means that which is 
matter, body color 
si be 
rubber in so fat 


become that way very 


and an inflammable celluloid, 
refers te the 


lanuf icture ¢ f 


im in which a gas-fired boiler 


and the 


“29 the +) 1%? 
el ney are 


and pointed ona bu r, the tops and ends 


may be either transparent or 


Moreover, contrary to what was originally believed, 
celluloid is apparently not electrified by friction. 

Celluloid has a faint smell of camphor and the smell 
becomes stronger when it is rubbed. It therefore forms 
a means of identifying one kind of celluloid. 

When heated to 125 deg. Cent. (or 257 deg Fahr.) 


it becomes plastic and this state can be molded into 
any de aed shape as already referred to. Separate rein 
will coalesce on mere contact when warmed. At about 
140 deg. Cent. (or 284 deg. Fahr.) celluloid suddenly 


and at about 5 deg 
293 deg. Fahr.) 


m ot pungent, 


loses its color and transparency 


145 deg. Cent. (or 
i} 


1 , 
Omposes with the berate 


Cent. higher—say 
the celluloid dec ; 
inflammable 

Warm, plastic celluloid forms an 


1 


a property of considerable 


vapors. 

excellent cement tor 
utilitv in the 
Celluloid softens in warm water 


omewhat plastic, so that it 


metals, produc 
tion of inlaid work. 


and becomes flexible and 


: 4 
can be easily molded to almost any shape. This be 
havior is also very valuable in the manufacture of cellu 
loid articles, since the molding process is greatly facili 


Moreover, | 


loss of material is prevent d and time 
1S saved 

. 1 

For this reason, 


very often an expensive steam boiler 


is rendered unnecessary, as a regular steam genet 
can be sed in its place More will be said in this cor 
nection a little later. 

When ignited, celluloid burns with a smoky tlame 


than smell of 


given off at 


and more sealing wax and a 
t the same time. If the 
shortly after the ignition, the 
terial continues to flow prea! to give off thick vapors of 
camphor which soon fill the room with a black smoke 
Without doubt, the guncotton burns in this case at the 
expense of its own oxygen, but the temperature 1s not 
high to ignite the camphor distilled off. This 
licates pretty clearly that celluloid 1s not 
camphor and guncotton 01 
characteristic of chemical 


rapidly 
camphor 1s flame is 


rest of the ma 


ene out 


sufficiently 
behavior in 
chemical 
Ci ll od 1On 


combination of 


wool. since it 1s 
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compounds that the substances entering into combina- 
tion cease to exist independently in the compound. 
Celluloid can be ignited only by an actual flame in an 
exposed state. That is to say, that if it is heated in a 
closed vessel of any kind it simply decomposes, as al- 
ready mentioned at about 150 deg. Cent. suddenly and 
completely with the giving off of a good deal of smoke. 
In no case, however, is there any sort of an explosion, 
because it cannot be exploded either by pressure, per- 
cussion, shock, friction, heat or by any other means. 
Celluloid is no longer guncotton, but a 


substance 
deriving from it in all its properties. 


The property of 
celluloid in softening in hot water enables it to be cut 
into sheets of any desired thickness and attach itself 
like pitch, sealing wax or putty, to wood, marble or 
anything else of a like nature. 

If two surfaces of celluloid be coated with collodion 
and pressed together, 
form one solid piece. 

Celluloid is insoluble in water, and on this account is 
suitable for making domestic articles such as 
handles, etc. 


the two pieces will unite firmly to 


knife 
Though it is not attacked by concentrated 
sulphuric acid, it gradually dissolves in it, cold, a small 
piece entirely disappearing in about 36 hours. In a 
similar way it gradually dissolves in strong nitric acid 
and also in boiling caustic soda or caustic potash. 

The tensile strength of celluloid is very high, accord- 
ing to a recognized authority, the results appear to show 
that the elastic limit is about 200,000 to 240,000 pounds 
per square inch. That is to say, it is about 1/130 that 
of iron or 1/7 that of wood. The elasticity is also high. 
For instance, the tip of a celluloid hairpin can be bent 
around until the two ends meet and back again until the 
ends meet in the opposite direction, and this can be done 
any number of times, the pin retaining its original ap- 
pearance when straightened out. 

To break off the tip it must be bent 
rapidly and with considerable force 


ack and forth 
These simple tests show the extreme pliability of 
celluloid. 


No Limit to TREATMENT METHODS 


This material can also be stained any desired color 
and the coloring matter is not absorbed merely superfi- 
cially but permeates the whole mass, as can readily be 
seen from the fractured surfaces of fractured celluloid 
articles. 

By means of suitable additions and treatment, cellu 
loid can be made to imitate a large variety of materials, 
for which purposes it is largely used. In all conditions, 
its surface is extremely smooth and lustrous. It can be 
sawn, filed and turned in the lathe and in general treated 
like horn-like materials. 

Celluloid can be rolled, polished, pressed, cut and 
hammered, and can also be kneaded at a temperature of 
145 deg. Cent., so that occasionally it may take the place 
of metals, stone, wood and wax. 

The specific gravity varies according to the degree of 
pressure it has sustained in the manufacture. Hlowever, 
the average is around 1.5. 

Having thus briefly given some of its properties, we 


may consider means for softening it. We have seen 
that steam is the usual medium and a gas-fired steam 
boiler is usually employed. This is often very desirable 


but not always essential. 

The generation of steam for its heat is commonly 
accomplished by means of a steam boiler, the steam be 
ing supplied at various pressures and consequently at 


various temperatures. But steam is also used in hun 
dreds of industries for a medium or low 


temperature, 
and in most of these cases where this is 


the object it is 
quite unnecessary to employ an expensive pressure 
steam boiler. In fact, a steam generator which will give 
off steam at about atmospheric pressure is much to be 
preferred to a high-pressure boiler in many cases. 

Such a steam generator has been designated to meet 
the demand for an appliance to generate steam at atmos- 
pheric pressure. 

There are a few other appliances that cover so large 
a field and have such a diversity of uses. In 
places where used for its heat, these 
preferable to a high-pressure boiler. 

Their low 


many 
generators are 
cost, high efficiency and 
cause their adoption wherever practical. 

They are very simple in operation an 
safe in every respect. 
can operate them. 


safety should 
1 are absolutely 
The most inexperienced person 


No license is required for their operation, as it is im 
possible to raise the steam pressure above a few ounces, 
because of a novel arrangement in the boiling chamber, 
which automatically releases the steam pressure when 
it becomes excessive. By this same arrangement, warn 
ing is given when the water is low, by the steam escap- 
ing at the top. They are conveniently filled with water, 
as it is not necessary to remove any plugs or caps. Where 
they are to be in continuous use, an automatic water 
feed is recommended. 

They are of substantial construction. The jacket is 
made of heavy galvanized iron and is well insulated with 
asbestos [ 
copper, 


The boiling chamber is made of heavy-gauge 
which is not corroded by the water or flame. 
As the copper is also a good conductor of heat, a \ ery 
high efficiency is obtained. All joints are brazed, thus 
eliminating the possibility of leakage, caused by allow- 
ing the water to run low in the boiler. They are eauip- 
ped with cored-ring burners which develop steam start- 
ing from cold, in a few minutes. 

These generators have also found wide favor for the 
steaming of cloth, velvet, knitted umbrellas, 
maribou feathers, etc., etc.; for supplying steam for 
heating and melting honey; for dress plaiting ovens, 
steam tables, bun warmers, medical cabinets, etc., etc. ; 
there are in fact an extremely wide diversity of uses. 

The following details will give some idea of the sizes 
and other particulars of these appliances: 


goods, 


Gas 
Consumpt’n 
Dimensions 


(cu ft 
rn. F.* width Height ner hr.) 
Ye 15 inches 30 inches 50 
7 18 inches 30 inches 75 
Ll% 22 inches 30 inches 100 


An automatic water feed should alwavs be used. It 
does awav with the trouble of filling the boiler. It elimi- 
nates danger of boiler becoming dry and burning out. 


It will be noted from the above table that although 
the water vapor or steam is given off at or just above 
atmospheric pressure the ratings are given in horse 
power (H.P.). Although this might. at first. appear 


paradoxical, it is not really so when it is remembered 
that a boiler horse power is but another way of express 
ing its capacity. One boiler hp. is the capacity to 


*Vapor at atmospheric pressure. 
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evaporate 4.5 pounds of water per hour from and at 
212 deg. Fahr. 

he actual work obtained from 1 hp. of steam is 
about 33,330 B.t.u.. 


but this quantity represents only 


I 
the latent heat in 34.5 pounds of the steam at atmos 
pheric pressure which it gives up in condensing back to 
water 

\dditional gas consumption and time have to be in 
cluded in order to raise the water up to 212 dee. Fahr. 
For this reason an allowance in th iS consumption 
of a steam generator is usually made so that sufficient 
leew: Vv ma\ be available between its rated horsepowet1 
and the margin of actual gas needed to heat the water 
up to 212 deg. Fahr. quickly. 

\ steam generator usually supplies moist steam. How 
ever, it is easily possible to arrange the steam pipe so 
hat it will pass over and above the burner and thus 
supply dry superheated steam 

When a steam generator is connected up the stear 
supply pipe should run horizontally or incline upward 
from the outlet. If this precaution is not taken the 
condensation will block the passage of a further steam 


supply. 
BILLIARD BALLS 


In the manufacture of celluloid billiard balls, the 
process employed is as follows: To 100 parts of py 
roxyline, which must be dissolved, ground and_ then 
stained as wanted, are added 300 to 500 parts of solvent 
This consists of 100 parts of alcohol, 50 parts of 
naphtha, 100 to 150 parts of arrow root or starch and 
D0 to 200 parts of best zinc white. 

The solid matters are added to the plastic solution of 
the pyroxvline and the whole is placed in a closed rolling 
er grinding apparatus, the rollers being heated by steam 
for which a regular gas-fired steam boiler is a useful 
adjunct, and the compound is ground up till most of 
the solvent is driven off. The latter is recovered by 
conveving throurh pipes to a condenser. The resultant 
mass is now as stiff as clay and can be molded or rolled 
and placed in a dry rcon In the latter a 
gas-fired air heater can be 
properly installed. When well seasoned, the ball may be 
1. When less specific quantity 


for seasoning. 
used to good advantage if 
rormed is required, it 1s 
best to employ as much amylaceous substances as pos 
sible, as they are lighter than the zinc. 

bleached cotton fiber may be rubbed up with the plastic 
pyvroxyvline, in the proportion of 100 parts of disinte 
grated cotton to 300 parts of pyroxyline paste 

When making colored celluloid with amylaceous sub 
s‘ances or cotton, the colors should be added at the 
same time, and ground up with the other ingredients. 

Plastic cellulose can also be prepared from nitrocellu 
lose by substituting naphthaline for camphor. This 
effects a great reduction in cost and in this way it can 
be made without camphor by a patent process. 

The formula is stated to be 1,000 parts of nitrocellu- 
lose, 600 parts of alcohol, 300 parts of acetone and 100 
parts of naphthaline. The liquid named may also be 
replaced with other solvents. The smell of the naph- 
thaline disappears upon exposure to air. 


Ground and 


Tne STAINING AND COLORING OF CELLULOID ARTICLES 


Though celluloid is obtainable in a variety of colors, 
it is sometimes necessary to stain fintshed articles an- 
other color. Very often, coal-tar dyes dissolved in 
spirit make excellent stains for this composition, and 





for special purposes, the following methods are recom- 
mended : 


Black.—The article is, first of all, dipped in weak 





alkali, then in dilute silver nitrate and finally left to dry 
in sunlight. This causes the well-known photographic 
process to occur which CLV s the de sired result 

Dlue \ solution of indigo nearly neutralized with 
potash is used or a solution of Prussian blue. Again, a 
bath of fe 1 chloride can be employ ed ‘his can be 
followed, afte drying, by one of potassit I¢ ocvanide 

Brown In this case, a solution of potassium per 
manganate, made alkaline with soda, is used. 

(;reen lo obtain this color, the article is dipped in 
t solution of ? parts of verdigris and 1 of sal ammoniac. 

Red In this case, the articles are first dipped in 
water, slightly acidihed with nitric acid, and then in an 


ammoniacal solution of carmine. 
Purple-—Immersion in dilute chloride of gold is em- 
ployed in this case, 


sunlight. 


followed by exposure to strong 


Yellow. To vet a yellow color, the article 1s dipped 
uccessivelv into a selution of lead nitrate and one of 


vellow chromate 


of potash 
DESIGNS ON CELLULOID 


Che old method of producing patterns or designs on 
plates of celluloid, ‘“xvlonite” or similar plastic, nitro 
cellulose products was by printing or pressing with or 

ithout the assistance of heat or by molding and paint- 
ing. A newer method consists in stamping a design in 
relief on sheets of white or yellow celluloid, then apply- 
ing colors or paints, and finally imparting a polish to 
one or both surfaces by means of suitable rollers or 
plates, assisted by heat and pressure, this treatment 
bringing the pattern up more effectively on the polished 
surface of the sheet. 

The mordant and color can be applied to the printed 
plate by dipping the latter in a dye bath, whereby the 
coloring matter penetrates the hollows of the pattern 
and forms a thicker layer there than on the rest of the 
surface. 

The sheet is then subjected to powerful pressure, as- 
sisted by heat, between plates which may be polished or 
not The pressure and heat smooth the surface again 
and bring into suitable prominence the deeper portions 
which before were hardly noticeable. If one side of the 
sheets is to be polished, a polished plate is pressed 
against the portion that was not brought into contact 
with the dve and this. brings the drawing prominently 
up on the polished surface, though it was actually im- 
pressed on the other. 

This polish can also be produced on the printed sur- 
face or on both, the result, in every case, being to bring 
the pattern out better. The impression can be imparted 
to the sheet by various means, such as wire, cloth, dies, 
rollers and so on, and one on both sides of the sheet can 
be colored, all over or in parts, either by applying the 
color locally with a brush or by dipping the sheet in a 
dye bath. 


COLORING SHEETS OF CELLULOID 


Thin celluloid sheets can be stained on their surfaces, 
on either one or both sides, by merely dipping in a dye 
bath. For this purpose a coal-tar dye is probably best. 
This can be prepared by pouring an alcoholic solution 
of the coal-tar dye into a bath of 99 per cent spirit con- 
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compounds that the substances entering into combina- 
tion cease to exist independently in the compound. 

Celluloid can be ignited only by an actual flame in an 
exposed state. That is to say, that if it is heated in a 
closed vessel of any kind it simply decomposes, as al- 
ready mentioned at about 150 deg. Cent. suddenly and 
completely with the giving off of a good deal of smoke. 
In no case, however, is there any sort of an explosion, 
because it cannot be exploded either by pressure, per- 
cussion, shock, friction, heat or by any other means. 

Celluloid is no longer guncotton, but a substance 
deriving from it in all its properties. The property of 
celluloid in softening in hot water enables it to be cut 
into sheets of any desired thickness and attach itself 
like pitch, sealing wax or putty, to wood, marble or 
anything else of a like nature. 

If two surfaces of celluloid be coated with collodion 
and pressed together, the two pieces will unite firmly to 
form one solid piece. 

Celluloid is insoluble in water, and on this account is 
suitable for making domestic articles such as knife 
handles, etc. Though it is not attacked by concentrated 
sulphuric acid, it gradually dissolves in it, cold, a small 
piece entirely disappearing in about 36 hours. In a 
similar way it gradually dissolves in strong nitric acid 
and also in boiling caustic soda or caustic potash. 

The tensile strength of celluloid is very high, accord- 
ing to a recognized authority, the results appear to show 
that the elastic limit is about 200,000 to 240,000 pounds 
per square inch. That is to say, it is about 1/130 that 
of iron or 1/7 that of wood. The elasticity is also high. 
For instance, the tip of a celluloid hairpin can be bent 
around until the two ends meet and back again until the 
ends meet in the opposite direction, and this can be done 
any number of times, the pin retaining its original ap- 
pearance when straightened out. 

To break off the tip it must be bent 
rapidly and with considerable force 


ack and forth 
These simple tests show the extreme pliability of 
celluloid. 


No Limit to TREATMENT METHODS 

This material can also be stained any desired color 
and the coloring matter is not absorbed merely superfi- 
cially but permeates the whole mass, as can readily be 
seen from the fractured surfaces of fractured celluloid 
articles. 

By means of suitable additions and treatment, cellu 
loid can be made to imitate a large variety of materials, 
for which purposes it is largely used. In all conditions, 
its surface is extremely smooth and lustrous. It can be 
sawn, filed and turned in the lathe and in general treated 
like horn-like materials. 

Celluloid can be rolled, polished, pressed, cut and 
hammered, and can also be kneaded at a temperature of 
145 deg. Cent., so that occasionally it may take the place 
of metals, stone, wood and wax. 

The specific gravity varies according to the degree of 
pressure it has sustained in the manufacture. Hlowever 
the average is around 1.5. 

Having thus briefly given some of its properties, we 
may consider means for softening it. We have seen 
that steam is the usual medium and a gas-fired steam 
boiler is usually employed. lesirable 
but not always essential. 


This is often very 


The generation of steam for its heat is commonly 
accomplished by means of a steam boiler, the steam be 
ing supplied at various pressures and consequently at 


various temperatures. But steam is also used in hun 
dreds of industries for a medium or low temperature, 
and in most of these cases where this is the object it is 
quite unnecessary to employ an expensive pressure 
steam boiler. In fact, a steam generator which will give 
off steam at about atmospheric pressure is much to be 
preferred to a high-pressure boiler in many cases. 

Such a steam generator has been designated to meet 
the demand for an appliance to generate steam at atmos 
pheric pressure. 

There are a few other appliances that cover so large 
a field and have such a 


diversity of uses. In 


' many 
places where used for its heat, these generators are 
preferable to a high-pressure boiler. 

Their low cost, high efficiency and safety should 


cause their adoption wherever practical. 

They are very simple in operation and are absolutely 
safe in every respect. The most inexperienced person 
can operate them. 

No license is required for their operation, as it is im 
possible to raise the steam pressure above a few ounces, 
because of a novel arrangement in the boiling chamber, 
which automatically releases the steam pressure when 
it becomes excessive. By this same arrangement, warn 
ing is given when the water is low, by the steam escap- 
ing at the top. They are conveniently filled with water, 
as it is not necessary to remove any plugs or caps. Where 
they are to be in continuous use, an automatic water 
feed is recommended. 

They are of substantial construction. The jacket is 
made of heavy galvanized iron and is well insulated with 
asbestos. The boiling chamber is made of heavy-gauge 
copper, which is not corroded by the water or flame. 
As the copper is also a good conductor of heat, a \ ery 
high efficiency is obtained. All joints are brazed, thus 
eliminating the possibility of leakage, caused by allow- 
ing the water to run low in the boiler. They are eauip- 
ped with cored-ring burners which develop steam start- 
ing from cold, in a few minutes. 

These generators have also found wide favor for the 
steaming of cloth, velvet, knitted goods, umbrellas, 
maribou feathers, etc., etc.; for supplying steam for 
heating and melting honey; for dress plaiting ovens, 
steam tables, bun warmers, medical cabinets, etc., etc. ; 
there are in fact an extremely wide diversity of uses. 

The following details will give some idea of the sizes 
and other particulars of these appliances: 


Dimensions 


(cu ft 

i. P> width Height ner hr.) 
2 15 inches 30 inches 50 
7 18 inches 30 inches 75 
1% 22 inches 30 inches 100 


An automatic water feed should alwavs be used. It 
does awav with the trouble of filling the boiler. It elimi- 
nates danger of boiler becoming dry and burning out. 


| +1 


It will be noted from the above table 


the water 


although 
steam is given off at or just above 
atmospheric pressure the ratings a 

power (H.P.). Although this might. at first. appear 
paradoxical, it is not really so when it is remembered 
that a boiler horse power is but another way of express- 
ing its capacity. One boiler 


Vapor OF 


re given in horse 


hp. is the capacity to 


*Vapor at atmospheric pressure. 
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evaporate 


34.5 pounds of water per hour from and at 
212 deg. Fahr. 


Che actual work obtained from 1 hp. of steam is 
about 35,330 B.t.u., but this quantity represents only 
the latent heat in 34.5 pounds of the steam at atmos 
pheric pressure which it gives up in condensing back to 
water 

\dditional gas consumption and time have to be in 
cluded in order to raise the water up to 212 deg. Fahr 
For this reason an allowance in th \ ( mmMption 
of a steam generator is usually made so tl en 
leeway may be available between its rated horsepower 

nd e margin of ctual gas needed to heat the tel 
up to 212 deg Fahr. auickly. 

\ steam generator usually pplies moist ste Ho 
ever, it 1s easily possible to arrange the steam pipe s 
hat it will pass over and above the burner and thus 
supply dry superheated steam 

When a steam generator is connected up the stear 
supply pipe should run horizontally or incline upward 


from the outlet 
condensation will block the passage of a further steam 


supply 


If this precaution is not taken the 


BILLIARD BALLS 


In the manufacture of celluloid billiard balls, the 
process employ ed is as follows: 7 
roxyline, which must be dissolved, ground and then 


To 100 parts ot p\ 


stained as wanted, are added 300 to 500 parts of solvent 
This consists of 100 parts ot alcohol, dO parts of 
naphtha, 100 to 150 parts of arrow root or starch and 
50 to 200 parts of best zinc white. 

The solid matters are added to the plastic solution of 
the pyroxvline and the whole is placed in a closed rolling 
er grinding apparatus, the rollers being heated by steam 
for which a regular gas-fired steam boiler is a useful 
adjunct, and the compound is ground up till most of 
the solvent is driven off. The latter is recovered by 
conveying throuvh pipes to a condenser. The resultant 
mass is now as stiff as clay and can be molded or rolled 
and placed in a dry room for seasoning. In tl 
gas-fired air heater can be used to good advantage if 
properly installed. When well seasoned, the ball may be 
7 When less specific quantity is required, it is 


e latter a 


formed. 
best to employ as much amylaceous substances as pos 
sible. as thev are lighter than the zinc. (Ground and 
bleached cotton fiber may be rubbed up with the plastic 
pyroxvline, in the proportion of 100 parts of disinte 
grated cotton to 300 parts of pyroxyline paste. 

When making colored celluloid with amylaceous sub 
s‘ances or cotton, the colors should be added at the 
same time, and ground up with the other ingredients. 

Plastic cellulose can also be prepared from nitrocellu 
lose by substituting naphthaline for camphor. This 
effects a great reduction in cost and in this way it can 
be made without camphor by a patent process. 

The formula is stated to be 1,000 parts of nitrocellu- 
lose, 600 parts of alcohol, 300 parts of acetone and 100 
parts of naphthaline. The liquid named may also be 
replaced with other solvents. The smell of the naph 
thaline disappears upon exposure to air. 


Tne STAINING AND COLORING OF CELLULOID ARTICLES 


Though celluloid is obtainable in a variety of colors, 
it is sometimes necessary to stain fintshed articles an- 
other color. Very often, coal-tar dyes dissolved in 
spirit make excellent stains for this composition, and 





for special purposes, the following methods are recom- 
mended : 

Black. The article is, hirst of all, dipped Im V eak 

illy left to dry 

his causes the well-known photographic 


alkali, then in dilute silver nitrate «and fin: 
in sunlight 





process to occul which g1VesS the de sired result 

Blue \ solution of indigo nearly neutralized with 
potash is used or a solution of Prussian blue. Again, a 
bath of ferri chloride can be employ ed. this can be 
followed, after drying, by one of potassium ferrocvanide. 

Brown In this case, solution of potassium per 
manganate, made alkaline with soda, is used. 

(;reen lo obtain this color, the article dipped in 
t solution of 2 parts of verdigris and 1 of sal at moniac. 

ked In this Case, the articles are first dipped in 
water, slightly acidihed with nitric acid, and then in an 
ammoniacal solution of carmine. 

Purple.—Immersion in dilute chloride of gold is em 


1 


ployed in this case, 
sunlight. 


followed by exposure ine) strong 
Yellow. ‘| Oo geta vellow color, the article is dipped 
uccessively into a solution of lead nitrate and one of 


vellow chromate of potash 
DESIGNS ON CELLULOID 


he old method of producing patterns or designs on 
plates of celluloid, ‘‘xvlonite” or similar plastic, nitro 
cellulose products was by printing or pressing with or 
without the assistance of heat or by molding and paint- 
ing. A newer method consists in stamping a design in 
relief on sheets of white or yellow celluloid, then apply- 
ing colors or paints, and finally imparting a polish to 
one or both surfaces by means of suitable rollers or 
plates, assisted by heat and pressure, this treatment 
bringing the pattern up more effectively on the polished 
surface of the sheet. 

The mordant and color can be applied to the printed 
plate by dipping the latter in a dye bath, whereby the 
coloring matter penetrates the hollows of the pattern 
and forms a thicker layer there than on the rest of the 
surface. 

lhe sheet is then subjected to powerful pressure, as- 
sisted by heat, between plates which may be polished or 
not The pressure and heat smooth the surface again 
ind bring into suitable prominence the deeper portions 
which before were hardly noticeable. If one side of the 
o be polished, a polished plate is pressed 
against the portion that was not brought into contact 
with the dve and this. brings the drawing prominently 
up on the polished surface, though it was actually im, 
pressed on the other. 

This polish can also be produced on the printed sur- 
face or on both, the result, in every case, being to bring 
the pattern out better. The impression can be imparted 
to the sheet by various means, such as wire, cloth, dies, 
rollers and so on, and one on both sides of the sheet can 
be colored, all over or in parts, either by applying the 
color locally with a brush or by dipping the sheet in a 
dye bath. 


‘ 


sheets is 


COLORING SHEETS OF CELLULOID 


Thin celluloid sheets can be stained on their surfaces, 
on either one or both sides, by merely dipping in a dye 
bath. For this purpose a coal-tar dye is probably best. 
This can be prepared by pouring an alcoholic solution 
of the coal-tar dye into a bath of 99 per cent spirit con- 
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taining best white shellac and sandarac, or some other 
resin. 

This bath is acidified with boric acid and shortly 
before use a little ether or benzole is added so as to 
quicken the drying of the colored layer on the surface 
of the celluloid. 

The celluloid sheets are only immersed for a very 
short time, this being sufficient to take up the mordant 
and to color the surface. The colored layer dries very 
quickly. 

If only one side of the sheet has to be stained, the 
other is first coated with asphaltum. 

These colored sheets are suitable for various purposes, 
such as identification devices, signals, etc. They are, of 
course, unbreakable and are fast colored. 


HARDENING AND SOFTENING CELLULOID 


There is no actual method of hardening celluloid 
after it has been made. If it is required hard, then 3 to 
5 per cent of resin or shellac is mixed with the original 
pyroxyline for the manufacture of the celluloid. To 
soften the celluloid and make it readily flexible, castor 
oil is used. 

Opaque celluloid can also be made much harder and 
more like ivory by the addition of such materials as 
zine oxide and calcium carbonate. 


Non-FLAMMABLE CELLULOID 


There are several systems of making incombustible 
celluloid, but the two following are typical of the others. 

In the first case, they prepare a solution of celluloid 
and add to it a mixture of ether and alcohol containing 
iron salts. A clear liquid of the consistency of syrup is 
the result and if the solvents are driven off from this, 
an incombustible, non-inflammable celluloid remains. It 
appears that iron chloride is used, and this is said to 
tend to extinguish any flame which might he formed. 

Non-combvustible celluloid is also prepared from ordi- 
nary celluloid by dissolving the latter in four times its 
weight of acetone and magnesium chloride in three times 
its weight of alcohol. 

The solutions are needed in the proportions of five to 
the one to one of the latter. A paste is formed which 
is thoroughly mixed and dried. 

Celluloid is polished by making a sort of putty of hot 
soap (free from resin) in which equal parts of fine 
pumice and emery flour have been mixed. 

As to printing on celluloid, ordinary lettering can 
be done in the usual manner. However, the material 
has to be specially prepared first of all so as to get a 
matt or rough surface of suitable grain. This is done 
by sand blast or other convenient means. 

There are other particular methods but although in 
teresting to the specialist they would hardly be of value 
to the industrial gas man. 


CELLULOID SUBSTITUTES, ETc 


\ transparent substance often spoken of as celluloid is 
useful for the production of plates, tubes and other 
articles, but especially for photographic films. It is made 
by dissolving 1 to 8 parts of nitro cellulose (by weight ) 
in 16 parts of glacial acetic acid by means of heating 
and stirring. Then 5 parts of gelatine are added 

\fter this has swelled up, 7.5 parts (bv weight) of 
96 per cent alcohol are added. The stirring has to he 
kept up all the time. 


The syrupy product is capable of being pressed into 
molds or poured, after further dilution with the solvents 
mentioned in the proportions given above, upon dried 
glass plates so as to form thin layers 

The dried articles are well washed with water (which 
sometimes contains a little caustic soda, ie soda lye) 
and then dried again. 

Photographic foundations produced in this or similar 
ways do not change, do not attack the portion of the 
film which are sensitive to light and do not electrify. 
Also, in developing they stay flat. 

Wuite CELLULOID 

White celluloid is produced very easily without unduly 
increasing its specific gravity, as follows: 

The dissolved pyroxyline, etc., are mixed with white 
starch either from wheat, rice or potatoes, or with 
rosewood, tapioca or other amylaceous substance, or 
with wheat flour with cotton ground and bleached. 

As to working celluloid, this is carried out in the same 
way as bone or ivory. In the case of trimming it, the 
tool should be kept cold with water. In the event that 
the work should tear, the celluloid is heated in water at 
about 100 deg. Fahr., or else steam may be used 
from a gas-fired steam generator, as already spoken of. 


IMITATION ToRTOISE SHELL 


Celluloid constitutes one of the most suitable imita- 
tions of tortoise shell that has vet been invented. 

Celluloid sheets employed for this purpose range from 
7/25 to 7/8 of an inch in thickness as a rule. The 
ground color of real tortoise shell is a faint brownish 
yellow, to imitate which the celluloid is stained with 
picric acid in the process of manufacture, by means of 
a solution containing a little aniline brown (picric acid 
by itself being too yellow). 

The reddish brown spots so characteristic of tortoise 
shell are imitated by means of an alcoholic solution of 
aniline brown with a I'ttle fuchsine to bring out the 
reddish tone. As celluloid is softened by strong alcohol, 
these solutions penetrate deeply into the mass. 

The sheets having been highly polished before apply- 
ing the color, the luster removed by this latter operation 
is restored by rubbing with woolen cloths or burnishers. 

Articles of definite shape, such as combs, etc., are 
sometimes not painted until the shaping process is com- 
pleted. 

Imitations of smooth and rolled metal wire, stars of 
thin leaf gold or silver for inexpensive cigar cases and 
purses, small fancy boxes, etc., are pressed into the mass 
as already described, the latter being then smoothed, 
polished and finally colored. 

When the coloring is applied by a skilled operator, it 
is hardly possible to distinguish the imitation from the 
genuine tortoise shell by the appearance 


Forty-four Million Ft. Gasser in Oklahoma 


Word has just been received of the bringing in of a 
14,000,000-ft. gasser near Duncan, Okla 
about a mile and a half south of the big Best of All gas 
well, owned by the Empire Company, which was brought 
and a half 


This well is 


six weeks ago, and is about fom 


miles west of the Empire field. 


in about 
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Shortage of Coal Loomsa Highly 
Important Factor in Gas 
Works Economy 


B. B. Saul Shows Even Small Loss by Deterioration 
Is Well Worth Considering Under Present- 
Day Conditions , 


In these turbulent days of strikes and unsettled con- 
ditions, of ever rising costs of production and uncer- 
tainties of transportation, the problem of coal storage 
looms in the limelight. The ascendency of this question 
to this important place, marks a new era, not only in 
the gas industry but in all industrial ventures. For to- 
day coal is king. A slight reduction in the quantity of 
gas produced by a coal due to spontaneous heating was 
formerly regarded as negligible, and quite unavoidable ; 
but with the present high cost of coal and what is of 
even greater importance, its apparent ‘scarcity, compels 
the gas engineer to modify his views, declared B. B. Saul 
in his Canadian Gas Association convention papers. 


STORING A THIRD OF ANNUAL CONSUMPTION 


However, in this problem on the storage of coal, we 
are not alone. Our large battleships consume as much 
as 500 tons of coal a day, thus necessitating coaling 
stations where enormous quantities of coal are stored. 
Railroads are likewise obliged to carry large quantities 
of coal, while various industrial establishments are con- 
fronted with the same problem, although, ordinarily on 
a much smaller scale. 

Formerly gas plants depending on railrond transpor- 
tation found it necessary to store one-third of — their 
annual coal consumption; those depending on steamers 
generally carried two-thirds; while plants located near 
collieries carried a stock for six to eight weeks’ con- 
sumption. Under present conditions, however, the 
above figures should be multiplied by a factor of safety. 

Whenever large quantities of bituminous coal are 
stored, three important factors come into play, namely: 
(1) Liability to spontaneous combustion; (2) labor re- 
quired for storage; (3) Cost of storage. It is now 
generally recognized by gas engineers that the first one 
enumerated, namely, the liability to spontaneous com- 
bustion is of great importance in so far as it is an item 
which determines the ultimate cost of the gas produced. 
In view of this fact, it would be altogether fitting to 
review in a cursory way the theoretical considerations 
underlying this hidden peril. 

Microscopical and chemical analyses shew that coal 
consists chiefly of humus bodies, i.e. highly unsaturated 
organic compounds, resinous bodies, carbon, hydro car 
bons, a certain amount of free and combined water and 
mineral matter generally designated as ash. Humin, 
the residue obtained by first extracting the coal with 
benzene to remove the humic acid, is an extremely chem- 
ically active substance. Humic acid absorbs large 
quantities of free bromine and also ozone. the latter 
forming ozonides which readily decompose in the pres- 
ence of moisture, liberating considerable heat. It is this 
exothermal decomposition which is considered to play 
an important part in contributing to spontaneous 
ignition. 

For a long time the origin of spontaneous combustion 
remained a mystery. It was not until Jons Jacob Ber- 








zelius, the brilliant 
possible explanation for spontaneous heating might be 


Swedish chemist, suggested that a 


due to the oxidation of pyrites in coal. And until this 
day Berzelius’ suggestion is the popular explanation for 
spontaneous heating. Later experiments failed to con 

firm this view. Richter denied this in its entirety, while 
Professor Lewis stated that the oxidation of pyrites 
plays only a subsidiary part; also Fayol’s experiments 
show that spontaneous heating is due primarily to the 
direct oxidation of coal, and not to pyrites, while Denn 

stedt, Bunz and others have pointed out that coals con- 
taining pyrites in insignificant quantities are very apt to 
fire spontaneously. Others believe that the role plaved 
by pyrites is mechanical, for during oxidation into the 
sulphate and the oxysulphate it increases in volume, 
breaking the lumps of coal, thereby exposing fresh sur- 
faces to the atmosphere. A further absorption of oxy- 
gen causes a further increase in the temperature of the 
coal pile, and this vicious cycle continues until ignition 
occurs. Whatever the true explanation may be, there 
is no doubt that pyrite does oxidize especially in the 
presence of moisture, and certain catalytic agents, and 
the heat thus liberated contributes its mite towards the 
final ignition temperature. 

Extensive experiments carried out by Parr and Kress- 
mann at the I‘ngineering Experiment Station, University 
of Illinois, on the subject of spontaneous combustion 
of coal, concluded that ‘he average temperature at which 
autoxidation begins varies between 200 to 275 deg. Cent., 
according to the size of the coal particles, while ignition 
generally occurs beyond 350 deg. Cent. The tempera- 
ture of au‘ogenous oxidation depends on the following 
factors: 

(a) External Sources of Heat.—These may be con- 
tact with steam pipes, hot walls, heat of impact due to 
method of unloading, climatic conditions at the period 
of storage, and direct absorption of heat from the sum 
or reflected surfaces. 

(b) Degree of Fineness of the Coal.—The oxidation 
of carbonaceous matter is of course a function of sur- 
face exposure of the coal to the atmosphere. 

(c) Easily Oxidizable Compounds.—Bituminous coal 
contains unsaturated compounds which on account of 
their chemical structure have a marked avidity for oxy 
gen. This property depends largely upon the freshness 
and the state of division of the coal and cannot, there- 
fore, be regarded as an absolute index of a given sample 
of coal to spontaneous heating. 

(d) Iron Pyrites—The oxidation of pyrites is a 
positive source of heat and this may be regarded as the 
second stage in the process of oxidation. In case of 
the Illinois type of coal the iron pyrites usually exceeds 
6 per cent, or, as sulphur above 3 per cent. The authors 
have calculated that the heat increment due to oxidation 
of only 1/5 of this material is sufficient to raise the 
temperature of a coal pile about 70 deg. Cent., assuming 
no loss by radiation. Under ordinary conditions of 
storage there would be little loss of heat by radiation. 

(e) Moisture—The oxidation of pyrites is greatly 
accelerated by the presence of moisture. 
(f) Oxidation of Carbon and Hydrogen.-—This is 
the third stage of the process and occurs above 120 deg. 
to 140 deg. Cent. This is an exceedingly dangerous 
stage, owing to the large amounts of heat liberated in 
the oxidation of carbon and hydrogen. Hence to pre- 
vent the coal from attaining this third stage of oxidation 
it is necessary to eliminate the initial or contributory 
process. ; 
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(g) The Fourth or Autogenous Stage of Oxidation 
occurs when the temperature of the coal exceeds 200 
to 275 deg. Cent. Above 300 deg. the decomposition of 
the coal begins, which, on account of its exothermic 
character, causes an increment in the temperature of 
the coal; this continues until the ignition temperature 
is reached, usually above 300 to 400 deg. Cent. 


Not ALways SAFr To Drencu PIL! 


Any measure to be taken to prevent spontaneous com 
bustion must be in accordance with the principles indi- 
cated above. External sources of heat should be elim#- 
nated while the finely divided coal should be separated. 
Dryness in storage would prevent the oxidation of 
pyrites in the coal, but in open storage this cannot al- 
ways be accomplished. When a pile of coal has heated 
it is not always safe to drench it, especially so when the 
coal is high in sulphur. The only ultimate safe course 
is to remove the heated portions. 

\ somewhat interesting cause or rather contributory 
cause for spontaneous combustion was given by EF. 
Galle, a German scientist. He made a bacteriological 
study of different coals under both aerobic and anaerabic 
conditions, and of seven kinds of bacteria isolated, four 
when grown in suitable media in the presence of coal 
produced a combustible mixture containing from 7? to 
85 per cent methane. This combustible 
produced by the bacteria under conditions approximat 
ing those which prevail in nature, so that its formation 
in large coal deposits is probable. The author concludes 
that while bacteria cannot be regarded as the sole cause 
for the spontaneous ignition of coal, it is possible that by 
their vital activity they play a more or less important 
role in the process. 

The methods for storing coal may for this purpose be 
divided into three classes: (1) An ordinary pile or 
dump generally open, but sometimes containing 4 roof 
or shed. (2) Pockets or bins, (3) Submerged storage. 

The first method, that is open storage, is at the first 
consideration the simplest, yet unless carried out prop 
erly it is the most difficult and the most expensive in the 
long run. The frequent method of dumping the coal in 
a haphazard way gives the maximum trouble. As a 
typical illustration of this method let us turn to the 
C. P. R. whose experience in this line is considerable, 
because of the huge quantity of coal stored throughout 
the country. 

Their method is a pure open type with veniilating 
holes spaced at freqtent intervals. Their success ap 
parently depends on the care of making these ventilating 
holes and by limiting the height of the coal dump. ‘The 
procedure emploved consists in forcing an iron rod about 
an inch in diameter through the coal pile. and working 
the rod back and forth until the hole is definitely formed 
through the éntire depth of fuel. The rod is then with 
drawn, its end fixed in a tapered molding about 3 in. in 
diameter, and the latter forced down through the orig 
inal hole. The casting is removed and a piece of tar 
paper about 8 in. long, cylinderically shaped, is placed 
in the upper part of the ventilating hole so that about 
2 in. of the tar paper projects above the surface of the 
coal The object of this tar paper is to prevent coal 
particles from finding their way in the ventilating hole 
and thereby gradually sealing it. These holes are placed 
every 3 ft. for slack, about every 4 ft. for run of mine, 
and for high sulphur coal the distances are shortened. 
About every 25 ft. a rod is allowegd to remain which 
acts as an indicator as to the progress of spontaneous 


gas mixture Is 


heating. Every-week a man makes his rounds. removes 
the indicator rods and by feeling them reports them as 
cold, warm, very warm or hot. If warm 
into the ven ilating holes in the immediate vicinity where 
heating has occurred and this process of cooling is con 
tinued until the temperature is brought back to normal 
It is obvious that the man soon becomes so accus*omed 
with this inspection work, that by withdrawing the rod 
but a few feet will tell him the progress of heating. The 
height of the coal dump is limited to 10 ft. for slack and 
15 to 18 ft. for run of mine and lump coal. The labor 
involved in making the ventilating holes while considet 

able is worth while, two men making 150 holes a dav, 
based on a ten-hour day. The cost of storage is esti 

mated by Mr. Britt, their general fuel agent, is between 
{and 5 cents perton. Mr. Britt further stated that this 
expensive process of making ventilating holes is not 
necessary with all coals. For example, Ohio and Penn 
svlvania coals if stored separately are perfectly free 
from any danger of spontaneous heating, but if mixed 
and stored together, the danger becomes very great. For 
this reason coals from different beds are stored sep 
arately wherever possible in order to minimize this Inrl 

ing danger. On the other hand coal f y 
or Illinois being high in sulphur, greater precautions 
are taken with them during the storage, that 1s, eithe: 
the height of the dump is decreased or 
ventilating holes are increased. 


water is run 


1 Nova Scotia 


the number of 
Bv following the above 


precautions religiously the two and a half million ton 
of coal stored all over the country gives the C. TP. 
. li+e] t+ i 
every little trouble. 
The idea of ventilating a coal pile is often condem > d 


as unsatisfactory. It must be pointed out hi 
ventilation should begin as soon as possible after storing 
the coal, and not when heating has already commenced. 
For in that case ventilation would 
oxidation and the heat thus generated would be greate: 
than the heat dissipated. 


tend to accelerate 


STORAGI 


Cos s 23% Ci N 


When coal is stored under a shed to a 





which is our procedure, the question of 
comes more complicated. First of all it is impracticable 
to force a hole through a coal pile 30 ft. deep, and again 
the roof of the shed would interfere with this operation. 
could be 
of ventilation, 

since these holes easily plug 
up and sometimes only the hole through the pipe exists. 


However, iron pipes with holes on the side 
installed in the coal pile for the purpose 


but this is unsatisfactory 


In that case ventilation is a positive source of danger, 
since the draft thus created speeds up the spontaneous 
heating. Hence the iron ventilating pipes have been 
abandoned by us. Our coal piles are under etern*! 
vigilance and when localized 
point they are immediately removed. 
age is within the neighborhood of 234 cents per ton 
Various other precautions against spontaneous het 
ing have been suggested, such as the circulation of a 
cold liquid or gas through the coal pile. While this pre 
caution might prove successful, the expense involved 
makes it impracticable. Another method suggested + 
the coating of the outer surface of the coal pile with 
heavy oil, obtained in petroleum distillation, the ob‘ect 
here being to exclude air in coming in direct contact 
with the coal, thus preventing oxidation. 
some of these suggestions or to read reports on the pre 
vention of spontaneous combustion often carried out by 
investigators who ignore the practical and monetarv 


reach the donver 
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question, reminds one of Shakespeare’s words: “I would 
rather teach twenty what were good to be done, than to 
be one of the tweniy to follow my own teachings.” 

The second method is the storage of coal in pockets 
or bins. This is more rational than open storage as far 
as prevention of spontaneous combustion is concerned, 
but the expense inciden‘al to this method has prevented 
its application on a large scale. 

A rather elaborate method to guard against spon 
taneous combustion is taken by the United States Gov 
ernment with its coal storage plant at Bradford, in Nar 
ragansett Pay, near Newport, where it has a 
capacity of about 60,000 tons. The coal bins or pockets 
contain 4-in. temperature tubes of galvanized iron and 
about 20 ft. long, set in the bin floors and projecting 
upwards through ‘the coal pile. They contain thermo 
stats which record temperatures above 150 deg. Fahr. 
The 252 tubes are connected to a general annunciator 
which is installed in the superintendent’s office, so that 
in case the temperature of a bin has reached the danger 
point, an alarm is sounded, giving the exact location on 
the indicator. 

This method of coal storage is also emploved at the 
New York Navy Yard, where 2: 
gross tons capacity have been built. The floors of these 
bins are made of Portland cemen*, the walls of 


storage 


compariments of 525 


mix 
ture of cement, sand, and anthracite boiler cinders, and 
the roofs are made of iron. 

The third method or submerged storage is the most 
expensive, although probably the most economical in ‘he 
long run. The largest plant of this tvpe is at Prunot’s 


Island, Pittsburgh. The pits, built of Feror concrete, 
are SOO f long, 150 ft. 
the sides sleping at an anele of 45 deg. 
capacity of this plant is 100,000 tons., A small plant 


wide, and 2514 ft 


is also found at Chicago. 


YEARS DETERIORATES 
HEATING VALI 


SUBMERGED FOURTEEN 


1.9 Per CENT IN 


Coal 
(ONLY 


All experiments agree on the effectiveness of sub 
merged storage to obviate spontaneous heating and to 
effectively weathering. lhe 
from the battleship Maine which had been sub 
for 14 vears showed a decrease in its heatine value of 
only 1.9 per cent 


prevent coal recovered 


erged 


Sometimes a combination of open and submerged 


storage is resorted to. Only a part of the coal is sub 
merged while the upper portion is exposed. his method 
was attempted by the Canada Cement Company but the 
pit was not made of concrete, so that the water 
meated through the sides and disappeared. 
data were available to permit definite conclusions. 

Returning again to open storage, let us consider the 
question of deterioration of coal during such storage. 
Contrary to popular belief, most experimenters agree 
that the loss is insignificant. In the Journal of the 
American Chemica! Society, 1908, Parr 
describe a deterioration of coal which cannot be ascribed 
to weathering, but rather due to a change of physical 
conditions which the coal was subjected to in the seam. 
This loss sometimes amounts to as much as 1.3 to 3.4 
per cent, and the authors attribute this loss to a libera 
tion of gases owing to a change of the conditions of 
pressure and sealing in the seam. However, this loss 
probably takes place before the coal reaches its desti 
nation. 

As for the escape of volatile combustible matter dur 
ing open storage, tests conducted by Porter and Ovitz 


per 
Sufficient 


not 





of the LU. S. 


and \Vheeler 











Bureau of Mines show that to be incon- 
siderable in point of weight and calorific value. Of a 
large number of coals investig:ted the one showing the 
greatest loss in V.C.M. during more than one year ex 
posure to air, was only 0.16 per cent of its calorific 
value and less than 0.1 per cent by weight. 

With the object of determining the effect of open 
storage on gas coals, tests were made at the Karlsruhe 
experimental gas works with the same coal, part of 
which had been stored in the open air to a height of 3.5 
meters for 31% years, and part in bunkers to a height of 
As far as gasification is concerned there was 
no noticeable difference, but the coke obtained from the 
coal stored in the open was much smaller and more 
friable. 

In 1916 a series of tests were carried out at the I:x 
perimental Station maintained by the Michigan Gas As 
sociation and the Chemical Engineering Department of 
the University of Michigan, using Pittsburgh-Fairmont 
gas coal. The following tabulated results were obtained: 


+ meters. 


Ft. of 
Duration of Gas Per Ton Candle B.T.U. Per 
Weathering of Coal Power Cu. 1 
6 mos 10.135 15.4 651 
l year 9 353 17.4 645 
% years LO 346 16.9 6°24 
3 years 10.373 16.3 615 
! years LO590 15.0 613 
5 years 11,102 15.5 620 
These tests show that apparently weathering has no 
effect on the quantity and quality of the gas produced 
lor further experimental evidence as to the slight 


weathering, let us turn to the recent work of 
Tests were made on New River and 
Pocahontas coals (both semi-bituminous) on Pittsburgh 
(bituminous) and on Wyoming (sub-bituminous) 
hese coals were eX] osed to atmospheric | 
\ wide range of climatic 


1>\ 
t} 


loss during 
g 


Porter and Ovitz. 


influence 


storage in. piles and in bins 
ed by carrving out 


conditions was secut J 
at several stations, including the Isthmus of | 


1e@ EXT 


ima. 
Ixxcept in the case of the sub-bituminous coa le man 
imum loss of calorific value during exposed storage was 


nt in the iirst year, and 2.6 per cent after two 
he sub-bituminous coal, wht { 


~ which w 
in the first vear and 5.5 per 


1.2 per ce 
vears | 
bins, lost 2 to 3 per cent 
after 

These losses may be decreased if®ot altogether pre 
vented, by submerging the coal. But under existing con 
ditions this method is hardly justifiable in point of ex 


cent three vears. 


pense. The additional water taken up by the coal must 
be evaporated so that the slight saving in weathering 1s 
more than compensated by this loss. To be sure the 
coal could be removed several weeks before use to 


llow the water to drain, but this would mean a double 
handling of the coal. 

Gas engineers may feel at ease with 
mode of open storage provided effective precautions are 


their 


present 
} 
taken against deterioration due to spontaneous heating. 
Repeated experiments prove that exposure to air does 
not materially affect Richter and Dennstedt in 
Germany, Fayol and Boudouard in France, Porter in the 
United | and Winmill in England, have studied 
the nature of the reaction of coal with oxygen at ordi- 
They have shown that while a rela- 


coal. 


States, 


nary temperatures. 


tively smell amount of oxides of carbon and water are 
formed, the principal reaction is an additional product 


1 


which merely produces a slight increase in the weight 
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of the coal. Repeated experimental evidence shows this work were no respecters of persons or water 
that no appreciable amount of combustible substance craft, either submarine or afloat, and consequently 


from the coal takes place either by oxidation or volatil- 
ization. 

Before closing it would be well to repeat that when- 
ever coal is coming from mixed sources, analysis of 
each shipment should be made and high sulphur coal put 
into an isolated pile if possible. 

Under the desperate coal situation existing this sum- 
mer, all kinds of coal are being shipped, even with sul- 
phur as high as 5 per cent, and it becomes more impor- 
tant than ever to know what the sulphur content of the 
coal is before it is put into storage, both from point of 
view of coal pile fires and also to avoid using a coal 
with an average sulphur content that would tax your 
purifying plant beyond its capacity to clean the gas. 





Laying Submerged Pipe in 
Canadian Practice 


D. L. Hill Describes Construction of and Joint 
Failure in Toronto Bay Line 


The 12-in. main crossing under the old Western 
Channel to supply Hiaw atha Island in Toronto Bay 
gained for the gas industry valuable data in the rela- 
tive value of cast-iron and wrought-iron pipe as a 


means of under-water gas transmission, also the 
more efficient type of joint or coupling, declared 
D. L. Hill in a Canadian Gas Association paper. This 


was the first gas main laid under water in Toronto. 
It consisted of 450 ft. of 12-in. wrought-iron pipe, 
screw joints, reinforced with 12-in. cast-iron split 
sleeves made to fit tight. 

It was laid in a channel 
dredged out of solid rock. 

The pipe was jointed on the wharf and the two 

-in. standpipes connected, split sleeves placed over 
the joints and tested to a hydrostatic pressure of 
100 lb. It was then capped and launched into the 
lake, towed into position and lashed to three scows, 
one at each end and one in the center. The pipe 
when launched was so buoyant that it was necessary 
to partially fill it with water before it would sink. 
After the proper grade was given to the pipe, the 
space between the pipe and the bottom of the chan- 
nel was filled with sharp sand through a pipe. This 
sand bed was carried up to a little better than half- 
way up the pipe and leveled over the whole length 
of the channel. The pipe was then covered with 
about 2 to 3 ft. of concrete. The leveling and block- 
ing up was done by an experienced diver, and after 
the concrete had time to set the water was pumped 
out of the pipe and upon testing was found to be 
tight, and has remained tight ever since. This work 
was completed in January of 1902 

When plans for the harbor improvement were 
completed it called for the above channel to be filled 
in and a new one constructed further from the main- 
land and with a greater depth in order to accom- 
modate vessels of greater draft. When this new 
channel was built it was not dredged out full depth, 
so that we were compelled to lay this main below 
the proposed deep-water line. This necessitated the 
dredging of a trench 14 ft. deep in the rock bottom 
of the channel. This was a very tedious job, as the 
work was done before the cribbing for the channel 
walls was put in place. The contractors engaged on 


deep, blasted and 


our anchor cables, etc.., 
their equipment, 
dredge. 


were frequently fouled with 
necessitating the moving of our 
These obstacles, coupled with bad weather 
conditions, rendered th‘s work a long drawn-out job. 
Ilowever, ultimately the trench was completed the 
full width of the channel. Concrete blocks, having 
been made in advance, were then put in place to re- 
ceive the pipe. The pipe was 12-in. cast iron, 12-ft. 
lengths, flange joint, twelve bolts, and weighed 100 
Ib. to the foot. Wood gaskets were used for jointing, 
and when laid the pipe was 31 ft. below mean low- 
water level. The pipe was graded to fall toward the 
south and a pump placed permanently at the stand- 
pipe, as it was impossible for the drip wagon to reach 
this point. The pipe was tested for tightness every 
150 ft. when laid, and all blocking and jointing under 
was was done by two divers. This pipe was laid in 
1910 and gave no trouble until the winter of 1919, 
when a break occurred which, upon 
was found to be at a flange. 

We could ascribe no reason for the cause of the 
break other than a possible settlement of the stand- 
pipe in the north end, as the break occurred imme- 
diately back of the flange on the first length through 
the jetty wall, but there was no conclusive evidence 
that this was the cause, as there were three suc- 
cessive joints broken in exactly the same manner. 
The elements seemed to have conspired against us 
when these repairs were made. One day, or perhaps 
two, was the average time per week we could work 
on account of the weather, as we could only use the 
sand pump when the water was calm. Oftentimes 
we would have the sand all clear round the pipe at 
night and before morning the water would be too 
rough to work, which might last for two or three 
days, and by the time it was again calm about 10 ft. 
of sand would have been washed in on the trench 
over the pipe again. 

When we finally did get each joint clear, we had 
a special split sleeve made to cover the flange, with 
five bolts on each side. Lead wool was used in mak- 
ing the joint, with mill board between the flanges. 

From our limited experience, wrought iron or steel 
is the only satisfactory pipe to use for under-water 
work. It is much easier to lay, in the first place, 
almost as durable, and much easier to repair in the 
event of a leak, and the danger of leaks or breaking 
is immeasurably minimized and flanged joints par- 
ticularly should be avoided. 


investigation, 


St. Johns, N. B., Line 

A very interesting installation of an under-water 
pipe was laid for water at St. Johns, N. B., to supply 
Partridge Island, situated about 3,500 ft. from the 
nearest point on the mainland at the entrance of 
St. John Harbor. While there is not much in com- 
mon in the operation of water and low pressure 
gas pipe, there is with high-pressure gas; but aside 
from these considerations there is much which might 
prove useful information to anyone whose opera- 
tions brought them in contact with sea water. In 
this instance the channel separating the island from 
the mainland has a depth of 15 ft. of water at low 
tide and a maximum tidal range of 28 giving 
depth of 43 ft. of water at spring tide. Owing to 

(Continued on page 222.) 
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People Talk of Central Gas Heating Plants 

A few years ago one of the amazing discoveries 
a newcomer seeking light as to gas industry possi- 
bilities was that central gas-fired house-heating 
plants were an actuality; that, though conceded by 
gas men to be considerably more expensive in pri- 
mary fuel costs, they were not sufficiently so as to 
make them by any means impractical. 

The layman at large viewed even seventy-five and 
eighty cent gas as something to be respected. While 
conceding the convenience of the pilot light on his 
gas-lighting fixture, a goodly proportion got chills 
in the spine at the thought of how much money that 
tiny flame was eating up; they sacrificed the con- 
venience in large numbers, preferring to use matches 
and save gas even in minute quantities. 

Gradually the average consumer has been attain- 
ing a larger viewpoint as to gas usage. The gas 
range was a stepping-stone, the automatic water 
heater a great leap forward, in effecting this change. 

The layman, even with dollar-fifty and two-dollar 
gas, is not frightened every time he sees a gas flame 
even as large as the range giant burner. 

We doubt if he has fully corrected the delusion as 
to gas being an expensive fuel to the degree almost 
of being a luxury fuel, but he has decided even if 
it is expensive the convenience afforded is well worth 
all the cost. 

A few years ago, as stated, few outside of the gas 
industry ever heard of central house heating by gas; 
ever even thought of it. 

But to-day people are seriously talking of it; 
manifesting a receptive attitude toward more com- 


plete information in regard to it. 
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It would be ti nely at this period for the gas in- 


> * 


o as to results obtained in va 


dustry to garner data 


rious types of houses in various typical situations 


wide 


the 


These should be given publicity in which ex 


teriors of houses and situations should be pic- 
tured and described 


People are talking about central house heating by 
ras ive them something tangible upon which to 
and the talk might easily 


1 


base their iudgments 


to action. 


Lighting for Heat 


\ ton of coal, more or less, burned in our cellars 
d e the course of a heating season has become 
1 matter worthy of consideration. And so the an 
cient bugbear of gas lighting—its heat—is being 


ushered out of the recesses of our minds where we 


had long sedulously concealed it and used to con- 
found the electric lighting salesman as once he used 
it to confound us. 

Its heat is being advanced as a distinct selling 


point of vas lighting 


\ single gas arc, they tell us, will supply all the 


heat necessary for a small shop of a kind where its 


occupants are kept more or less physically active 
shoemakers, for example—and just consider how 
much the heater will be helped out on upper floors 
air that drift the 


lamps necessary to heat the ground floor of a dwell 


by the heated will up from gas 
ing place. 
And we are not just making trouble for ourselves 


next summer. Windows are open at the top then 


and the heat waves aid ventilation instead of 


gas 


adding to summer’s heat within the house. 


Laying Submerged Pipe in Canadian Practice 


(Continued from page 220.) 


‘ 


this great tidal range, a flow of two to three knots 
per hour is sometimes encountered in this channel 
Owing to the reversing falls at the outlet of the St 
John River in St. John Harbor, the tide sets outward 
unusually strong and lasting until nearly half flood- 
tide 

In 1906 a 6-in. extra heavy galvanized wrought- 
iron pipe. with ball and socket joints, was laid across 
the above-mentioned channel to supply Partridge 
Island with a fresh water supply. For a distance of 
about 2,000 ft. the pipe was protected by a break- 
water. 

The pipe came in 18-ft. lengths and was con- 
nected up on a scow and lowered into position. 
Owing to the shallowness at low water a trench was 
dredged out to the end of the breakwater, into which 
the pipe was laid, but was allowed to rest on the 
bottom of the open channel, as it was very level at 
this point 

The pipe was found to be tight when completed, 
but it was almost immediately damaged by the an- 
chor of a vessel, which probably strained several 


1oints. Qn another occasion the fresh froze 
. : 

in the pipe submerged in the salt water 
was tar 


and 


water 

The pip 
the beginning 
money had been spent 


trom satisfact T\ almost from 


inside of five vears mor 


in searching for and repairing leaks under water thar 


the original cost of the pipe. In 1912 it was finally 
condemned. 
io replace it a 4-in, flexible bronze tubing 


was 
1 - - . 
chosen, being considered especially adaptable for this 


( 
] 
| 


work owing to its flexibility, weight and durability 
n salt wate lhe tubin is specified was required 
to contain 98 per cent copper of the sual flexible 
ly ve, which consists essenti ily of a strip of bronze, 
wound spirally, each winding overlapping and in 
terlocking with the last, the joint thus formed being 


packed with asbestos. Couplings threaded to 


y 
the grooves on the outside of thi pipe and rendered 


were 
tight by soldering. The tubing was supplied in 3 
and 40-ft. lengths, with couplings atta 

unplied 9 

supplied up to 12-in. diameter by the 
ible Metallic Tubing Company, of Ponders End, Mid 


dlesex, England, but the above pipe was supplied by 


the VFairbanks-Morse Company, representing the 
\merican Metal Hose Company. 
Instead of allowing the new pipe to lie on the 


surface of 


] 


the bottom crossing the channel, it was 
buried [ 


dredged trench 6 ft. When laid 
it was subjected to a hydrostatic pressure of 200 Ib 
per square inch. This tubing has 
absolute] 


juent tests, 


in a 


} 
aeep 


given Satis- 
demonstrated 


entire 
v water-tight, as 


faction, 1S 
g 
] 


ind a pressure of 


is maintained. 


yy fre 
inch 


1 ; P 
LO ib per square 


rom this experience there appears to be no guod 
reason why this tubing would not prove an ideal 
. gas transmission under water within cer- 
limits, both for high 

lhe laying of a 36-in. water main across the Nar 
rows, New York Harbor, was responsible for 
development of perhaps one of the most unique cast 
iron joint pipes known. The 


were magnified many times over 


means qt? 


tain and low pressures 


tne 


difficulties encountered 


+1 
rnose 


usually met 


with, due to the fact that the Narrows is the opening 
or main entrance to New York Harbor from the 
ocean. Through ‘it pass the largest vessels afloat, 


together with all kinds of other water craft, making 


it one of the busiest channels in the world ft 1s 


also the anchorage grounds for merchant vessels and 
ships of war. 

Government regulations require that no gefill shall 
be placed above elevation 45 mean low water, and 
protection to the pipe required & ft. of refill, so that 


the under side of the pipe must be at least 56 ft. 
mean low water. This great depth made it 
advisable to do as much of this work as possible on 
the surface, therefore continuous laying by means 
of a cradle was adopted in preference to lowering in 
sections and jointing them together at the bottom. 
The length was nearly 10,900 ft., and after prolonged 
study was given to the design and metal to be used, 
dense, strong cast iron, low in graphite carbon as 
could be obtained, was considered the best material. 
Pipe to be made in 12-ft. lengths, with Ward Duane 
joints. subject to slight modification which was de- 
veloped by experiment and test. 


below 


The chief points of interest to men in con- 
nection with the laying of this main is the joint and 
the methods employed in lowering tl 


gas 


he pipe into 
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place he \Ward Duane joint is in reality a ball 


and-socket joint with lead as jointing material, 


caulked in the usual wav. The joint when finished 


will permit of a maximum deflection of 10° 50’ 
Much attention was given to the question of a joint 
ing material, but lead was found to be the most sat- 
isfactory 
The shrinkage of soft pig lead when cast in such 
a space and the shallow effect of even good caulk 
ing was well known and observed experimentally. 
E-ven with pneumatic hammers the lead was found 


to be consolidated not more than 34 inch to 34 inch 
from the tace of the joint When a caulked lead 
ioint is moved, as in the deflection of a flexible joint, 
the effect of the caulking is almost nullified. Lead 
wool was tried because it could be caulked strand 
by strand from the bottom of the face and, being 
put in cold, would not shrink like cast lead. ‘This 
oint held tight under hydrostatic pressure so high 


that the cast lead was driven nearly out of the joints 
in the same line of pipe. But the lead wool joints 
were so rigid that the foree required for deflection 
defeated the purpose of a flexible joint. 

It was proven that under a steady pressure of 700 
lb. per square inch lead would readily flow. Advan- 
tage was taken of this property of lead by drilling 
and tapping holes immediately back of the hub. Set 
screws were then screwed into position so that the 
ends when home were flush with the inside of the 
bell. Molten lead was then run into the lead space, 
and after it cooled off the screws were removed and 
a thick mixture of graphite and mineral grease was 
forced into the shrinkage space between the lead and 
bell. Cast lead plugs about 9/16 in. diameter and 
134 in. long were then inserted one at a time into 
each of the thirtv-two holes. The holes were stag 
gered so that sixteen were nearer the spigot end of 
t 


he pipe. There were three plugs insrted in holes 
nearest the bell and four into the latter, making 
about 22 lb. lead per joint. These plugs were easily 


pumped in by the screws with a 12-in. wrench and 


the quantity could be determined by the graphite 


and grease oozing out at the face of the bell. 
The joint were made on the deck of the scow as 


follows: The inside of the bell is first painted with 
graphite. The spigot end is then inserted and cen 
tered, after which the lead is poured, requiring about 
200 lb. per joint. The lead plugs are then driven 


1 


ith compressed air, after the caulking is done. The 
joint is then deflected 5 deg. and tested under 100 Ib. 


pressure before launching. In laying the pipe. a 
scow 125x40 ft. was used with a 70-ton derrick for 
handling pipe and auxiliary operating. A cradle or 


skidway for laying the pipe is suspended from the 
bow and stern of the scow. It was of structural steel 
in the form of a through truss curved in the vertical 
plane. - It is 168 ft. long, 8 ft. wide and 10 ft. high, 
and weighs nearly 60 tons. The pipe is held in place 
by three guides. As soon as a joint is completed the 
skidway is drawn ahead and the finished pipe slips 
off into the dredged trench. 

In a paper of this kind a whole volume could be 
devoted to the various methods employed in trench- 
ing and laying, as well as pipe designs, etc., for each 
engineer seems to have his own individual views re- 
earding the work. Some methods would seem to be 
of the most primitive character, vet they proved ef- 
“ective. iInmasmuca as they accomplished what it was 
intended to do. For instance, in laying the intake 


pipe for East Toronto it required 1,800 ft. of pip 
and, as it was impossible to get a dredge to work so 
far away from a harbor, a very novel means was 
employed to excavate the required trench. Che bot 
tom being very sandy and shallow for a considerable 
distance from shore, a tug was engaged and backed 
into the line of trenches until the rudder shoe touched 
the bottom Lines were then fastened on shore to a 
winch. When the lines tightened the propeller wa 
started full steam ahead. ‘This churned the sand and 
gravel, throwing it up on both sides and ahead; at 
the same time the shore lines were wound round 
winch, drawing the tug inshore. 

In this way the trench was dug over 10 ft. back 
from shore line and 8 ft. deep, covering a distance of 
about 350 ft. of excavation. 

A very nice method was employed by Charles H. 


Gow, of Boston, in laying a small cast-iron main 


across a shallow stream. The stream was about 75 


ft. wide and 5 ft. deep when pipe was laid, but the 
same method might be employed in greater depths. 
‘The crossing was close to and parallel with a high 
way bridge from which all the work was done. As 
the water was used for boating, no obstructions were 
allowed, so that the pipe when laid had to be at least 
> ft. under water. The pipe was laid on spruce piles 
driven in bents of two from the bridge. They had to 
be cut accurately as to grade, and, as the cutting had 
to be done under more than 5 ft. of water, a light 
riveted steel cylinder 6 ft. in diameter and 10 ft, in 
length was lowered over each bent of two piles until 
it rested on the bottom vertically. To seal the bot 
tom edge, sand and gravel were deposited round the 
outside. Ly means of a pulsometer pump the water 
was removed from the interior of the cylinder, the 
piles cut and capped with the desired timber. The 
cylinder was then drawn up and placed over the 
next bent of uncut piles and the same operation re- 
peated. 


\Vhen this was completed the pipe was connected 


and lowered from the bridge into place. The entire 
cost of this work, exclusive of the cast-iron pipe and 
lead for joints, was S561. 


\nother unique example of simple but effective 
means of trenching a river bottom for pipe laying 
was for the 12-in. pipe laid under the Otonabe River 
to supply Ashburnham with water. The current is 
very swift at the point of crossing, and the pipe had 
to be imbedded fairly deep in th eriver bottom, not 
only on account of the rapid flow but also because of 
the log drives coming down every spring. Booms 
were first slung across the stream and an ordinary 
rooter plow used with handles extended to reach 
the surface. [lock and tackle was then fastened to 
plow and anchored at shore, and a team of horses 
were used to do the pulling. In this way the trench 
was ploughed and scraped out with a road scraper to 
the required depth. Of course, this would work all 
right with flexible joints, but more care would have 
to be exercised if rigid joints were used. 

Other examples of the various methods employed 
in laying under-water pipes could be cited, but the 
foregoing seems to me to be sufficiently comprehen- 
sive to serve most of our needs; but the advent of 
welded joints with modern wrought-iron and steel 
pipe will no doubt modify the plans of many future 
installations of this character. 

In the preparation of this paper I wish to pay 
tribute to the courtesy of the Canadian Enaineer, 
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AMERICAN Gas LiGut JOURNAL and, last but not least, 
to the valuable assistance rendered by George Mc- 
Crackin, our street-main foreman, who for many 
vears was identified with a large waterworks con- 
tractor. 


Organization and Plans of the International 
Chamber of Commerce 

The recent organization of the International Chamber 
of Commerce at Paris is the fulfillment of a dream long 
held by the most progressive business men of the world. 
For years enlightened business men everywhere looked 
forward to the day when there would be set up in the 
world an institution which would serve to bring the 
nations together and facilitate the friendly settlement 
of foreign trade problems. They had recognized that 
personal friendships between business men and bankers 
of the different nations go a long way towards mini- 
mizing misunderstandings and prejudices. 

At the Paris conference, all the proceedings went to 
show that there is a much greater realization now than 
perhaps ever before of the necessity for co-operation 
in matters of world trade. It is coming to be seen that 
a distinct benefit to all the people of the world is to be 
derived from having a voluntary international body 
thoroughly representative of many nations ready to dis- 
cuss and adjust such important questions as finance, raw 
materials, production, shipping, unfair competition and 
numerous other phases of international trade. 

Although the principal work toward the erection of a 
world chamber of commerce was accomplished in June 
at Paris, it should not be forgotten that the project was 
really launched a year ago at Atlantic City. Delegates 
to the International Trade Conference discussed the 
possibilities of such a body. 

Foreign trade in its many ramifications was discussed 
at the organization meeting by business men of inter- 
national reputation. By resolution, the International 
Chamber said that it considered it to be the first duty 
of the producers of all countries in the world, in order 
to re-establish the economic balance and to insure peace 
on a permanent basis, to increase by every possible 
means, the production of raw materials that are neces- 
sary to the world’s economy. 

In order to bring about this end and facilitate the 
efforts of the producers, the International Charaber 
proposes to organize at once a statistical bureau, the 
duty of which will be to keep up to date statistics of 
output, productive capacity, and probable needs, to- 
gether with the movement of exports and imports of 
each country. 

The chamber also contemplates the creation within 
its own body of a clearing house for goods, the aim »f 
which would be to make easier the exchange of goods 
through compensation in order to lessen the cost of 
transport, the exchange of money between allied coun- 
tries, and the financial cost of the transaction. 

In order to conserve and increase the world stocks of 
fuel, the Chamber recommended that all countries ex 
pedite the utilization of hydro-electric power in the 
largest possible way; to hasten the carrying out of 
measures designed to insure the most scientific and 
economical use of mineral oil; to develop research and 
the extraction of all oil and fuel resources of the world. 

The chamber urged prompt agreement of the associ- 
ated countries in order to avoid making individuals or 
companies of any one country liable to more than one 
tax on income. It was further urged that the board of 


directors make representations at once to the govern 
ments of the countries concerned, and to endeavor to 
secure legislation in their respective countries to carry 
out the intent of this resolution. 

Reduction of both personnel and government expendi- 
ture was advocated by the delegates in order to reduce 
taxes and to stabilize business. It was pointed out that 
could this be accomplished, there would probably be a 
reduction of the cost of necessities. The chamber felt 
that national and local chambers of commerce are best 
fitted to advise reductions promptly and efficiently be- 
cause of their non-partisan character, and it ventured 
the opinion that Government administrations would wel- 
come such non-partisan counsel and co-operation. The 
International Chamber recommended the national and 
local chambers to offer their service to gain this result. 

One of the most important actions of the new organ- 
ization was the adoption of a resolution calling upen 
the president and board of directors to appoint a special 
committee to study the advisability of establishing a 
foreign credit interchange bureau upon a reciprocal 
interchange basis with such countries as may desire to 
avail themselves of such service for their exporters and 
the future development of their foreign trade. 

The International Chamber expressed the opinion that 
it is the duty of sellers in all countries which fought 
together during the war to do everything consistent 
with business principles to extend to the very utmost 
credit facilities to buyers in allied countries during the 
reconstruction period. The attention of the conference 
was drawn to the existing inequality of treatment ac- 
corded to foreign banks under the laws of various na- 
tions, and the delegates suggested the desirability of 
seeking practicable amendments to secure the advantages 
to be gained by reciprocal privileges. 

It is planned to appoint a special committee to study 
the international exchange from an economic and finan- 
cial point of view in each of the interested countries, 
and particularly in Germany, in order to determine the 
real value to be given to the money of these different 
countries, and failing to effect stabilization, what meas- 
ures can be taken tending in a degree to improve 
exchange. 

In view of the unsatisfactory results in the past from 
subsidy systems, the chamber recommended that all 
subsidy systems should be done away with except for 
shipping services having a character of public necessity 
and on routes that would be commercially unworkable 
by private enterprise. 

Resumption of the work of the international commit- 
tee for the unification of maritime commerce regula 
tions, which was interrupted by the Euorpean war, was 
urged. 

Revocation of import and export prohibitions as the 
internal conditions of each country permits was favored 
by the chamber. On the question of customs laws and 
regulations, the conference recommended that the five 
foundation governments establish technical commissions 
to devise the ways and means to be advocated for ob 
taining uniformity of these matters. 

An important resolution adopted had to do with unfair 
competition. This resolution stipulated that develop 
ment of means adopted to lessen unfair competition in 
the different associated countries is the special field of 
legal experts, and it is necessary before taking any action 
to consider existing legislation that differs essentially 
in various countries. The resolution expressed the wish 
that among the first acts of the new body would be the 
creation of an appropriate body at each national bureau 
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under the direction of an organization of a similar na- 
ture attached to general headquarters, the duties of 
which judicial bodies would be to study questions of 
unfair competition, industrial property, trade-marks and 
names of origin solely from the legal point of view, and 
to prepare reports to be submitted to the general meeting 
in London next year. 

Like the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
the constitution of the international body provides for 
the submitting of international trade questions of gen- 
eral and immediate interest to the membership for a 
vote. The referenda will be taken in the associate coun- 
tries and the result published by the International 
Chamber. 

The constitution also provides for two classes of 
membership—organization and associate. The annual 
dues of each class is fixed at 300 francs, except that in 
the case of organizations this fee is used as a hasis, and 
is a minimum charge for organizations entitled to only 
one delegate. An additional fee of 500 francs is charged 
for each additional delegate. In general, the number 
of delegates to which an organization is entitled is fixed 
on the basis of one delegate for every 200 members of 
the organization, the minimum in all cases to be one, 
and the maximum number of delegates, ten. 

Organization members will comprise national and 
local commercial, financial and industrial organizations 
representative of the interests they embrace. They must 
not be conducted for individual profit or for partisan 
purposes. Associate members will consist of individuals, 
firms and corporations. 

The constitution of the new organization provides for 
a board of three directors and three alternates selected 
by each of the countries represented. The American 
directors are John H. Fahey, formerly president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, of Boston; 
Willis H. Booth, of New York; Edward A. Filene, of 
Boston. The alternates are Harry A. Wheeler, formerly 
president of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, of Chicago; William Butterworth, of Moline, 
Ill.; Owen D. Young, of New York. 

Dr. Edouard Dolleans, professor of political economy 
at the University of Dijon, who is the temporary secre- 
tary-general of the International Chamber, is directing 
the work of setting up the machinery of the chamber. 





Producer Gas from Peat 


Many attempts, with varying degrees of success, have 
from time to time been made to utilize peat in gas pro- 
ducers as an alternative to direct combustion under boil- 
ers. By the latter method at one station on the conti- 
nent, steam-generated electrical power has been for some 
years distributed over a wide area of 25 miles radius, 
but success such as this necessitates drying down the 
peat to at least 25 per cent of moisture and furnaces 
properly designed for this type of fuel. 

A series of trials has been recently made with pro- 
ducer gas from peat by the Norwegian Moor Company 
at the Peat Institute, Vaaler, Solor, Norway, on a peat 
carrying 1.57 per cent of ash and 21.7 to 43 per cent of 
moisture. These tests indicate that it is possible to. ob- 
tain, in the gas produced about 75 per cent of the cal- 
orific value of the peat, which is .much in excess of 
what can be obtained by direct combustion on a grate. 
Further, in the gas engine 20 to 25 per cent of the heat 
value of the gas is utilized as against 10 to 15 per cent 
in a steam engine. In the gas producer tests about 31 
Ib. of peat was consumed per hp. hour on a light load, 





and about 2.5 lb. per hp. hour on a full load, these fig- 
ures being exclusive of the fuel used in starting up and 
finishing the gas producer operation and that required 
for running the tar separator. Allowances for these 
subsidiary consumptions brings the figure to that usually 
obtained in Denmark, where some electricity power sta- 
tions run on this fuel. 

As steam installations with peat-fired boilers consume 
about 4 Ib. peat with 25 per cent moisture per hp. hour, 
the utilization of peat in gas producers thus offers a 33 
per cent greater economy, with the added advantage of 
the gas producer dealing with peat carrying up to 40 
per cent of moisture against the limit of 25 per cent in 
steam practice. The gas from a peat containing 40 per 
cent moisture, is quite suitable for gas engines, as its 
thermal value is of the order of 100 B.t.u. per cu. ft., 
but this can be increased to 150 B.t.u. per cu. ft. when 
the producer works at full capacity. Moist peat gives 
a larger yield of tar owing to the lower temperature of 
gasification. 

Comparing peat with fuel oil, comparative quantities 
per kilowatt hour are 5 Ib. and .68 Ib. respectively. With 
oil in Norway at £13.6.0 per ton, peat answers as a sub- 
stitute when obtainable in the air-dry form at £1.13.2 
per ton, a practical figure if the plant is erected near the 
peat moors, thus reducing transport to a minimum. 





Bureau of Mines Prepares Films Showing 
Various Phases of the Mining and 
Metallurgical Industry 


A new four-reel motion picture film telling the com- 
plete story of petroleum has just been completed by the 
United States Bureau of Mines in co-operation with 
the Sinclair Consolidated Oil Corporation, and will be 
loaned for educational purposes to those desiring the 
same after September 1, by applying to the Bureau of 
Mines, Washington, D. C. 

This interesting story was taken at a considerable 
expense and it was endeavored to show in this film the 
entire story of the petroleum industry, including pros- 
pecting, production, refining, distribution and its ulti- 
mate uses. The film was gotten up with the sole idea 
that it was to be used for educational purposes, and 
therefore was made in such a way as to be readily 
understood by the layman, as well as the engineer stu- 
dent. 

This is one of a number of films that has been recently 
completed by the Bureau of Mines showing various 
phases of the mining and metallurgical industry, and 
it is hoped that the borrowers of these films will treat 
them with the same care that has been taken in prepar- 
ing them. Those requesting the loan of “The Story of 
Petroleum,” or any other films belonging to the Bureau 
of Mines, are expected to pay the cost of postage both 
from the Washington office and return. 





Pacific G. & E. Report Shows Larger Profits 

For the six months ended June 30 last Pacific Gas & 
Electric Company reports surplus after charges, depre- 
ciation and Federal taxes of $2,080,575, equivalent after 
preferred dividends to $3.57 a share earned on the $34,- 
004,058 common stock. A surplus of $2,127,763 re- 
sulted from the company’s operations in the first half 
of last year. Gross earnings from January to June of 


this vear amounted to $16,374,736, an increase of 3$3,- 
{S?,363, but the total for expenses, taxes and deprecia- 
tion was $3,248,279 larger. 
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Dallas Authorities Grant Gas 
Rate Increase—Long Con- 
troversy Settled 
At last the long-drawn-out con 
troversy between the City of Dallas 
(Texas) and the Lone Star 
Company has been settled. The in- 
rate asked by the gas com 
panies was granted in an ordinance 
passed unanimously at two readings 
by the ci vy commission of Dallas, the 
’ Lone Star 
he new rate. 
which placed the rate 
cents per 1,000 cu. ft. net, 
- effective Sept. 15 or upon 
the completion of the Joshua Junc 
tion line and the actual delivery of 


Gas 


creasec 1 


last city peng by vag 
Cras ¢ ompal 


The ordinance, 


o make t 


ab ani 
at 671 


to become 


the new supply from the West Texas 
fields, had the emergency clause af 
fixed hich makes it become effective 
immediately upon its fincl passage 
Henry Morris, vice-president end 
veneral manager ot the Dall: is Gas 
Company, said that the provisions ot 


the ordinance will be accepted bv his 


company, although the minimum 
charge on the monthly bills will re 
main 50 cents as under present fran 
chise 

\n initial rate of 75 cents a thou 
sand cv. ft. with the usual 10 per 
cent reduction for payment within 


‘en davs is granted in ‘he ordinance 
a period of 
Durine the second 
two years for which the ordinance 
runs the rate mav be increased to the 
consumer 3 cents each time the Lone 
Star Gas Comp ny is forced to pay 
1 cent more a thousand feet for gas 
at Me wells, provided, however that 
the rate never exceeds 8714 cents or 
y aaa net to the consumer during 
that period. At the end of the three 
periods covered by the ordinance the 
rate will revert to the present price 
of 45 cents net, and the present fran 
chise will become again operative un- 
less changed by the city in the mean- 
time. 

According to the provisions of the 
ordinance, the effective date set at 
Sept. 15 is wholly contingent upon 
the completion of the 16-in. line from 
Joshua Junction to a point on the 
Dallas-Fort Worth line and the de- 


to remain in force for 
twelve months. 





‘NEWS OF TH IE 





“INDUSTRY 





livery of the new supply through that 
line. Should the completion of the 
line be delayed the effective date of 
the new rate will be postponed until 
it is completed. The Dallas Gas Com- 
pany must file its acceptance of the 
provisions of the ordinance 
ten davs of its final passage, 
ordinance will not 


within 
and the 
become operatis e 
under the emergency clause until this 
is filed. 

lhe final passage of the ordinance 
will bring to an end the 
between the city of Dallas and the 
companies that have covered a 
period of eight months and have been 
definrvely br asions. 
The controversy began following uy 
serious 


acceptance 
neg ytiations 
Yas 


oken on two occ 
Las last wint = 
follov a, by public see 
ings and investigations by the city of 
Dallas, which ended when the city 
of Dallas filed against the Lone 
Star Gas Company. 

The propos:] was finally declined 


1 
shortage ot 


which wes 


and full nevotiations broken oft be 
tween the citv of Dallas and the gas 
companies, and the Cox Gas gaa 
Pill, putting pipeline compani in 
der the turisdic‘ion of the Ra iIroa d 
Commission, passed in the special 
session of the State pil pte 
which, however, will not become op 
erative before the latter part of Sep 


ith the dissolution of the 
‘sers’ Association, 
the withdrawal and signin’ 
up of practically every city for the 
new rate except Dallas, and the res 
ignation of Commissioner Reppert 
and appointment of Commissioner 
Blaylock, the attitude of the commis 


tember V 
North 


following 


Texas Gas | 


sion toward the increased rate 
changed to some extent. and it was 
generally understood that the in- 


crease would be granted as soon as 
a new proposal was made the city of 
Dallas. Now everybody is happy 
and feel that they will have an ade- 
quate supply of gas the coming win- 
ter 


ARKANSAS NATURAL Gas Com- 
PANY, Little Rock, Ark., h>s declared 
an initial regulyr dividend of 2 per 
cent and 3 per cent extra, payable 
Sept. 30 to stock of record Sept. 15. 
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American Coal Mining Co. 
Denied Injunction by 
Federal Court 


\t Indianapolis, 
three judges of the Federal Court, 
including Francis E. Baker, 
nand A. Geiger and E. A. Evans, 
denied the American Coal Mining 
Company an injunction to prevent 
the operation of the special fuel 
commission created recently by the 
Indiana General Assembly to reg 
ulate prices charged for coal in In 
diana. The detail wil 
appear in an early issue of the 
Journal. In brief it upholds the 


Ind., Sept. 7, 


Ferdi 


opinion In 


right of the State to enact such a 
law. Jesse E. Eschba: i¢ id ot 
the new commission, said he will 
within ten days promulgate prices 


for coal in Indiana he 
has the most far-reaching 
on utility companies” generally 
throughout the State, and 
immediate 


Opinion 


etfect 


: : 
should 


reduction of fuel 


mean 


costs for gas utilities 


Additional Exhibitors at the 
A. G. A. Convention 


Additional exhibitors who hav 
been assigned booths at the 1920 
exhibition of the American Gas 
Association are as follows: 

Booth No. t2 American Gas 


\ppliance Company, 108 L 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Booth No. 93 M. 7 
Company, 154 
York City. 

Booth No. 
Improvement Company of 
ica, 150 Nassau Street, New 
City. 


iwrence 


Davidson 
Nassau Street, New 


\\ est 
Amer 
Ye iT k 


108 he (jas 


Booth No. 12—Novo Manufac 
turing Company, Inc., 424 West 
Thirty-third Street, New York 
City. 

Booth No. 30—Cabco Sales Com 
pany, 6 Jamestown Street, Go 
wanda, N. Y. 

sooth No. 40—lDishop Gutta 


Percha Company, 420 East Tw 
ty-fifth Street, New York City. 
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Annual Convention of W. Va. 
Natural Gas Men Most 


Successful 

Nine hundred men engaged in 
the production of natural gas in 
West Virginia gathered in Charles- 
ton, W. Va., Sept. 1 and 2, for their 
fifth annual convention. The out- 
standing feature of the convention 
was the decision to admit oil men 
to the organization, and the name 
was changed from the West Vir- 
ginia Natural (Gaas Association to 
the West Virginia O:l & Natural 
Gas Association. ‘The resolution 
recommending the change was 
passed by a unanimous vote. 

flarry Wallace, of Charleston, 
of the United Fuel Company, was 
the new organization 
president. He succeeded 
B. Riddle, of Wheeling, who pre- 
sided at the sessions of the conven- 
tion. officers elected were: 
Vice-president, Pat McDonough, 
of Parkersburg, Continental Oil & 
(jas Company; secretary-treasurer, 
Edwin Robinson, of Fairmont: di 
rectors. |. H. Dvye, Charleston, 
Pure Oil Company: Noah Moore, 
e, Mooresville Oil Com- 


elected as 


(;,eorge 


Other 


\loores\ i}] 


pan I.vnn S. Horner. Clarks 
burg, Wash'neton O1l & Gas Com 
panv: W. H. South, Morgantown, 


George |. 
\est Virginia 
s Company. 

The new officers were suggested 
by a nominating committee which 
consisted of Col. Fred Paul Gross 
cup, of Charleston; Talton \W. En 


afton, and John Davison, 


Randall Gas Company 
Lid \\ heeling, 


Natural G 


gle, of Gr 
of Charleston 
directors consists of 


The new board of 
two oil men, 
one oil and gas man and two gas 
men. 
The 


idine for the 
and by 


solution Pro\ 


changes in constitution 


laws making the association jeint 
lv oil and gas was introduced by 
Osman E. Swartz. of Fairmont, a 


member of the retiring beard of 
directors, and by 
three men as provided in the laws, 
among whom was Lynn S. Horner, 


was seconded 


of Clarksburg. who was the first 
president of the West Virginia 
Natural Gas Association. This 


resolution was carried unanimous- 
ly. The discussion on the floor de- 
veloped the fact that a movement 
has been under consideration for 


the past year looking toward con- 
solidation. 

The final session of the conven- 
tion was made interesting by the 
reading of a paper, “The History 
of the 


Natural Gas Industry in 





West Virginia,” by State Senator 
Wallace Gribble, of West 
a paper. “Conservation of Gas by 
a Mud-Laden by A. W. 
Ambrose, of the petroleum section 
of the U. S. Department of Mines, 
who is temporarily located at Bar- 
tlesville, Okla.; a paper, “Obser- 
vations of a Public Service Com- 
missioner,” by Judge E. G. Rider, 
of the West Virginia Public Serv- 
ice Commission; a paper, “The Up- 
ward Scale.” by Frank B. Pryor, 
of Fairmont, manager of the gas 
department of the Monongahela 
Valley Traction Company, and a 
paper, “Difficulties in Field (¢ )pera- 
tion.” by J. I. Campbell, of Clarks- 
burg, a foreman of the Hope Natu- 
ral Gas Company. 

The was 
acterized 2s a success in every way 
by the deleg lhe fact that it 
eld first second 
days of the month was expected to 
interfere with attend 


\nion;: 


| Tr’ cess,” 


1920 convention char- 


ates, 
1 
I 


on the and 


Was 


somewhat 


ance. aS many of the foremen in 
the fields are especially busy on 
these davs mut mM snite of this fact 
the attendance at this convention 
was quite as large as the conven 
tion held last vear at Wheeling. 
Phere re about 900 oil and gas 
men here out of a total member- 
ship of 2 FOO 

The pro‘ect of combining the o'] 
and gas men into one association, 
which | been brewing since the 
convention in Wheeling last vear, 
came to sudden head at the final 
ession of the gas men, and a reso- 
lution was introduced by Osman 
E. Swartz. a retiring director of 
the association and a lawyer from 


Fairmont, which provided for new 


pertions of the by-laws and con 
stitution and for a new name—the 
West Virginia QO: and Natural 
Gas N\en’s \ssoc1ation. 


The West Virginia Natura! Gas 
\ssociation was organized in 
Charlesto1 One of 
its fundamental principles 1s 
operation between employer 


1 five vears ago. 
: res 
ind 
employee, and both are admitted 
to membership in the organizatien. 
L. B. Denning, of Pittsburgh, 
vice-president of the Ohio Fuel 
Supply Company, who is a mem- 
ber of the National Committee on 
Natural t named 
by Franklin kK. Lane when the lat 
ter was Secretary of the Interior. 
made an 
tion,’ in which said: 
**As applied to a natural re- 
source, such as. natural the 
term ‘conservat on’ may be defined 


Gas Conservation 


address on ‘“Conserva- 


he 


gas 
4 ; 






as meaning the most int 


and efficient use and the obtaining 
of the best results from such use. 
In the period of early development 
of natural gas production, usually 
natural gas was discovered by t' 
seeker for oil. 
did the 
fields have the production of natu 
ral gas as the primary purpose of 
his adventure, because gas is 
so easily transported and handled 
as oil. but must be transmitted en 
tirely through pipe lines, 


cost of 


Very rarely if ever 


pioneer drillers in new 


not 


and the 
transportation materially 
increases 2s the distance becomes 
greater from field to market p 

cause the pioneer driller usualls 
had most of his capital tied up in 
the venture and was anxious to get 


some return on it immediat°ly, he 
sought the nearest and most con 
venient market. 

“The market price for gas ws 


usually established by political rer 


resentatives of the people on the 


one hand end the producer on the 
other hand. without any regard 
whatsoever to the uc of the 
commodity sold. \pplianeces for 


using gas were crude, 


and wasteful. The gas produe 
wanted to sell all the is he could 
and the public had absolutely no 
incentive for saving. Phe result 
of such pe licy was inevitable 
namely, wastefulness and an un 
necessarv decline in the volume of 
vas produce d th dex 1 ( b n 
very rapid in some instances ard 
somewhet slower 7 other 1in- 
stances, due to the size ef the mar 
ket and volume of s preduced. 
“The product: frures of one 
of the companies with which I am 
connected for 1920 to date, com 
pared with 1914, show an average 
decrease in volume per well in 
Ohio of 34 per cent Since the cost 
of drijling wells has more than 
doubled and tl roduction has 
declined one-third since 1914, it is 
plainly apparent that the cost of 
producing natural gas has not 


merely doubled 
time but has least 
three times. It is hardly necessary 
to dwell at length upon these fea- 
tures—-namely, declining produc- 
tion and increasing cost—because 
every man connected with the nat 
ural gas industry had these 
facts clearly brought home to h'm 
during the last five vears. 
being what they are, it 
us to find a remedy to 
situation if possible 


in that period of 
increased at 


has 


Facts 

behooy cs 
1 

meet tne 
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“To my mind the remedies are 
two: 
“First— The placing of such 


price for natural gas as will more 
nearly represent its comparative 
value with other fuels, which, in 
my judgment, will of itself force 
the elimination of crude, wasteful 
and inefficient appliances by the 
gas-using public and the installa- 
tion of modern appliances, and 
more care and attention upon the 
part of the user, thereby reducing 
consumption and prolonging the 
life of the field. 

“Second—The education of the 
gas-using public through public 
representatives, such as_ public 
utility commissions, schools, etc., 
and demonstration of proper ap- 
pliances and distribution of edu- 
cational literature by the compa- 
nies, so that the householder may 
be informed as to the best meth- 
ods of using gas. 

“I have placed adequate price 
first in the foregoing because I 
believe it is the most important 
and will have the greatest imme- 
diate effect. The educational pro- 
gram should go hand in hand, how- 

ver, with the campaign for high- 
er prices, so that the public may 
know that it is entirely possible, 
according to reports from the Bu- 
reau of Mines of the United States 
Government, to obtain efficient re- 
sults with not more than one-third 
of the volume of gas now used in 
the household. This means that 
the average domestic consumer can 
obtain practically the same results 
as now had with one-third the vol- 
ume of gas; so that, were the price 
to be increased to three times what 
it is now, the average annual out- 
lay of gas service would not be 
increased.” 





Lack of Coal Causes Gas Plant 
Shutdown 


The coal supply of the city of 
Jefferson, Ind., has been exhaust- 
ed and the plant of the United Gas 
& Electric Company has suspend- 
ed operations, with no promise of 
resumption until a carload of coal 
arrives from eastern Kentucky 
fields. 

The gas supply began to fail 
shortly after noon, and by 2 o’clock 
every home in the city was with- 
out gas. Domestic users bear the 
brunt of the hardship imposed by 
the shutting down of the gas plant, 
as few of the industrial plants use 


gas. 


Additions to Program of the 
Sixth National Exposition 
of Chemical Industries 


Further additions to the program 
of the Sixth National Exposition of 
Chemical Industries, Sept. 20 to Sept. 
25, in Grand Central Palace, New 
York City, have been made, and the 
program is now about completed. 
An addition to the list of speakers 
for the opening night, Monday, Sept. 
20, is Erastus Hopkins of Gaston, 
Williams & Wigmore, Inc., who will 
read a paper on “Problems Con- 
fronting the American Exporter.” 

At the Fuel Economy Symposium 
on Tuesday afternoon, W. R. Van 
Nortwick, the Roto Co. has been 
added to the list of speakers. He will 
talk on “Increasing Conduction and 
Reducing Fuel Consumption.” Also 
at this session W. A. Macan, of the 
Magnesia Association, who will read 
a paper on fuel economy, has been 
added. 

Also there are two additions to 
the Materials Handling Symposium 
on Wednesday afternoon. Rumsey 
W: Scott, of the Technical Advisory 
Corporation, will address the gath- 
ering on “Bringing Food to the 
Toble.” and W. T. Spivney, M. E., 
will talk on “Cost Cutting with Con 
veyors.” 

Added to the program of the Ce 
ramic Symposium on Friday after- 
noon will be a condensed committee 
report on “The Significance Attached 
to the Term ‘Ceramic’ in Ancient and 
Modern Usage.” There have also 
been several additions to the moving 
picture program to be given during 
the week. 

Dr. Charles H. Herty, chairman 
of the advisory committee of the ex- 
position, was in Chicago, Sept. 6 to 
11, attending the meeting of the 
American Chemical Society. This 
was attended by hundreds of chem- 
ists from all over the country, the 
vast majority of whom will come to 
New York for the chemical exposi 
tion. Many of these will speak at 
the “four minute” address periods 
that the management has been forced 
to place on the program, because of 
the large number of speakers. 

Work of installing the exhibits on 
floors, two, three and four of the 
Palace has made great progress, and 
on Sept. 13 the main floor will be 
ready for the workmen. The de- 


tails attached to putting in place 460 
exhibits, of the breadth and scope of 
those composing the chemical expo- 
sition are voluminous but it is cer- 
tain all will be in place on the open- 
ing night. 











Invitations have been sent to Gov- 
ernor Alfred E. Smith, and his staff, 
as well as to members of the national 
and state legislatures to visit the ex- 
position and see what the American 
chemist has done to benefit the 
United States. 





Work of Laying Big Gas Mains 
Started 


Actual work of laying the big 
gas mains that will convey coke 
oven gas from the furnaces of the 
Sloss-Sheffield Company to the 
plant of the Birmingham (Ala.) 
Railway, Light & Power Company 
has commenced. 

Officials of the utility company 
stated that the work of laying the 
mains would be completed in about 
sixty days. The contract with the 
city specifies that the Birmingham 
Railway, Light & Power Company 
shall be ready to furnish the gas 
by Dec. 10. 
little trouble is being en- 
countered in digging the trenches 
on account of the numerous water 
mains, sewer, steam and gas pipes 
that form a network of pipes along 
the route of the big gas main. 

The cost of laying the 16-in. pipe 
that will conduct coke oven gas 
will be about $300,000. 


ur 
.\O 


United Gas & Electric Shows 
Gain in Subsidiaries’ Profits 


Gross earnings of the subsidiary 
companies of the United Gas & 
Electric Corporation for July 
amounted to $957,590, compared 


with $773,591 for the correspond- 


ing month of last year. Net, after 
taxes, totaled $280,629, against 


$273,621 for the same period of the 
previous year. 

Surplus, after fixed charges, was 
$124,373, an increase of $437. 
Gross earnings for the twelve 
months ended June 30 last were 
$11,618,764, compared with $9,754,- 
931 for the corresponding period 
of the year before. Net earnings 
amounted to $4,004,617, an in- 
crease of $846,389. Surplus, after 
fixed charges for the period, was 
$2,172,785, an increase of $772,757. 

U. G. I. Dividend 

Directors of the United Gas Im- 
provement Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa., have declared the usual quar- 
terly dividend of 2 per cent on the 
common stock, payable Oct. 15 to 
stock of record Sept. 30. 
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N. J. Gas Association Aids 
Utilities in Securing Modi- 
fication of B.t.u. Standard 


The summer meeting, which was 
held at Asbury Park on July 23, 
was declared a grand success by 
the sixty members and guests pres- 
ent. A large share of the business 
meeting consisted of a timely dis- 
cussion of the proposed new B.t.u. 
standard. 

‘The association was represented 
at the hearing the following week 
before the utility commissioners. 
A communication was delivered to 
the commissioners setting forth 
the oil situation and asking for a 
reduction in the standard of heat- 
ing value. 

As a result of this hearing the 
utility commission issued the fol- 
lowing orders: 

1. That Rule IX shall be modi- 
fied to read as follows: 

“The company furnishing gas 
which, within a one-mile radius 
from the distribution center, gives 
a minimum total heating value of 
not less than 525 B.t.u., may be 
considered as giving adequate ser- 
vice so far as the heating value of 
the gas is concerned.” 

2. That Rule X shall be amend- 
ed to read as follows: 

“Each gas company whose out- 
put exceeds 20,000,000 cu. ft. a 
year shall equip itself with a stand- 
ard calorimeter outfit, constructed 
and calibrated as approved by the 
National Bureau of Standards, 
with which periodic tests upon the 
gas shall be made. A record of 
these tests shall be made and kept 
on file in the office of the company 
and a summary of the results sent 
to the board’s office monthly.” 

3. That each gas company, 
within the period from Aug. 15 to 
Nov. 1, 1920, shall examine and re- 
adjust, where necessary, the ap- 
pliances located on the premises 
of the consumers so that the re 
spective customers may obtain sat- 
isfactory service from the appli- 
ances in use. The change in stand- 
ard due to the adoption of this 
amended rule shall be made effec- 
tive in three approximately equal 
steps, but shall be made fully ef- 
fective not later than Nov. 1, 1920 

Another decision which should 
be of great importance to all gas 
companies in this State is that 
which was given Aug. 7, 1920. in 
the New Jersey Supreme Court in 


the case Elizabethtown Gas Light 
Company vs. Board of Public Util- 
itv Commissioners. 


Quotations 








are given below from the decision 
in this case: 

“The companies claim that there 
was an undervaluation of their 
property, first, because the com- 
missioners adopted as the standard 
of value the average prices pre- 
vailing for five years preceding 
Tan. 1, 1916; second, because they 
disregarded the only evidence as 
to going concern value and adopt- 
ed an arbitrary sum not sustained 
by anv evidence at all, and, third, 
because they arbitrarily omitted 
what is called the overhead valua- 
tion on land owned by the compa- 
nies, being, as I understand it, the 
cost of acquiring and assembling 
the land employed by the compa- 
nies for the manufacture of gas.” 


“T think it entirely clear that the 
tailure to allow for prices at the 
time to which the rates apply, July 
1, 1919, was an error. To what 
extent the increase in prices may 
be due to an inflation of the cur- 
rency or to any particular cause 
we do not know. What we do 
know is that the dollar of 1919 and 
the dollar of 1920 is worth less than 
the dollar of 1916, and still less 
compared with the dollar of the 
average year from 1911 to 1916. 
If it were proposed to value the 
property of the gas company in 
100-cent dollars and allow them a 
return only on that, while other 
values were on the basis of 50-cent 
dollars and just double in number, 
everyone would see the injustice: 
so far as the increase in prices is 
due to inflation of the currency. 
the illustration is a perfect one. 
There is another consideration 
which has also worked against the 
gas light company. In the year 
1919 the rate of interest had in- 
creased so that on securities of un- 
doubted value, such as United 
States Government bonds, the rate 
of interest instead of being 3 per 
cent, or perhaps less, had gone up 
to the neighborhood of 6 per cent. 
Obviously, in such a situation an 8 
per cent return in an active busi- 
ness in which the risks and haz- 
ards had been increased was much 
less than a rate of 8 per cent in 
1913, when the Passaic case was 
decided. No allowance seems to 
have been made for this increase 
in the rate of interest.” 


“The companies were allowed 
an increase in rates which I think 
inadequate. If, however, I set 
aside the order the old rates would 
be restored and this would work 
the very injustice that these pro- 








ceedings are intended to correct. 
I see no reason, however, why | 
may not render a judgment sus- 
taining the present order so far as 
it goes and remanding the case to 
the commission for rehearing to 
determine how much additional 
should be allowed. That will be 
the judgment. The prosecutors 
are entitled to costs.” 

As a result of the two discus- 
sions quoted above the outlook for 
the gas companies in New Jersey 
begins to look more encouraging. 
At the same time we believe that 
those who are in touch with the 
gas industry in New Jersey are 
realizing more and more the im- 
portance of unified action by the 
gas companies before the utility 
board and courts. 

In order to accomplish this the 
New Jersey State Gas Association 
should have a 100 per cent repre- 
sentation of those who direct the 
management of the gas companies 
in New Jersey. It is believed that 
a number of men who attend and 
take part in our meeting are not 
members. , Many companies in the 
State are not represented at all. 
In other companies where there 
are only one or two members of 
the State association there should 
be half a dozen or more. 

You will greatly aid the organi- 
zation of the gas industry in this 
State if you will take a minute or 
two at this time to send in sugges- 
stions for membership. 

Frep R. CirtcHron, 
President. 

Haroip E. Mason, 

Secretary. 


Dividends Declared 


lhe board of directors of the 
Oklahoma Gas & Electric Com- 
pany has declared the regular quar- 
terly dividend of 134 per cent on 
the preferred stock. of the com- 
pany, pavable Sept. 15 to stock- 
holders of record Aug. 31. 

The board of directors of the 
Muskogee Gas & Electric Com 
pany has declared the regular quar- 
terly dividend of 134 per cent on 
the preferred stock of the com- 
pany, payable Sept. 15 to stock- 
holders of record Aug. 31 

The Niagara Falls Power Com 
pany declared the usual quarterly 
dividend of $1.50 a share on the 
common stock, payable Sept. 15 to 
stock of record Sept. 1, and regular 
quarterly dividend of $1.75 a share 
on the preferred, payable Oct. 1/ 
to stock of record Sept. 30. 
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Western Gas Companies Out- 
look for Dividends Dubious 


People’s Gas May Break Even—La- 
clede Gas Earns Small Surplus 


Peoples Gas of Chicago, incor 
ted in 1855. had a xcellent 
porated ll Oo, Tada an @XCeLeNL 
earnings record up to the time when 
] 4 rs ] 1 2 oa4 
increased costs blasted the prosperity 
of so many utilities companies lt 


idend 
a small 


is true that the 8 per cent diy 
rate of 1914-15 allowed onl 
rety Dut 


Ot sa the company 


fortable surplus and was 


under the able guidance of Samuel 
Insull. In 1915 the book value of the 
stock stood $136, working capital 
averaged one-third of gross revenues, 


and the stock sold at an average price 
of 115, to yield about 7 per cent. 

In 1916 the approaching storm was 
indicated by the barometer of operat 
ine which steadilv aver 
aged about 6 per cent of revenue dur 
ing the previous six years, but then 
In the two 
following years the ratios were 382 
per cent and 87.7 per cent, resulting 
in deficits after payment of fixed 
charges. By 1919, however, the man 

had the situation somewhat 
in hand, the operating ratio was re 
duced to 82.5 per cent and a small 
surplus was earned. Dividends had 
been abandoned in November, 1917, 
and it is probable that time 
must elapse before they can be re 
sumed. 

The company has made the usual 
strenuous fight to increase its charges 
with the usual indifferent success 
In 1917, by a dicker with the city 
authorities, it was allowed to elimi 
candle-power standard for 
its product, and 
building a coal-gas plant, the price 
per thousand being reduced, 
however, from 80 cents to 70 cents 
(with lower rates fixed on a quantity 


had 


costs 


rose to over 66 per cent. 


igement 


some 


nate the 
costs bi 


rec 1 uce 


feet 


scale . 

In 1918 the company petitioned the 
Public Utilities Commission for a 
2714 per cent increase in rates, which 
was allowed, and in 1919 a further 
increase of 6 per cent was requested. 
\s a result of opposition by the mu- 
nicipal authorities, the commission 
not only refused any new increase, 
but cut down the previous allowance 
slightly, fixing the basic rate at 85 
cents. 

Early in 1920 the company asked 
that the rate be fixed at $1.25, stating 
that even this figure was 7 cents be- 
low actual requirements, in view of 
increased payroll costs amounting to 
nearly $2,000,000 for 1920. The 
commission compromised by fixing 
a temporary rate of $1.15 for small 


consumers, and the city is still fight 


ing this concession. 
It is understood that a final scale of 
rates will not be determined until the 


commission’s valuation of the prop 


erty is completed. It has ecently 
been announced that a figure of S56, 
250,000 was arrived at b i commit 
ee appointed by the commission, and 
that a depreciation charge of about 
19 per cent would be allowed, pre 
sumably making the amount = on 
vhich rates would be figured about 
$70,000,000. Ix per cent on this 
amount would leave perhaps 5 per 
cent for the stock after payment of 
fixed charges. It is understood that 
no final action has yet been taken by 
the commission, however. 

Engineers employed by ithe com 
pany have valued the property at 
from $90,000,000 (about the book 
value) to $105,000,000. 

In the meantime the company has 


involved in tangled 
as the “$10,000,000 


also been some 
litigation known 
rebate suit.” This 
already hung fire in the courts for 
some eight or nine years, and ‘it is 
stated on the authority of a municipal 
attorney that several years more must 
elapse before the wheels of justice 
grind out a final decision. Briefly, the 
case involves the constitutionality of 
the act of 1905 whereby the Legisla 
ture granted the City of Chicago the 
righttofix gasrates. Inasmuch as this 
right is now vested in the Public Util 
ities Commission, the case presum 
ably has no bearing on the present sit 
uation, but concerns the rates fixed in 
former years and the liability of the 
company to make a refund thereon. 
If the company should be required to 
deposit or refund the full amount of 
$10.000.000 it would be a sad blow 
to its financial condition for the pres 
ent surplus would be very nearly 
wiped out. It is to be hoped that the 
lawvers will eventually find a way 
out of the difficulty. 

The company has also met with 
local opposition in connection with 
its plans for expansion. In Febru- 
ary this year the formation of a new 
subsidiary, the Chicago By-Products 
Company, was announced, whose se- 
curities would be jointly guaranteed 
by the Peoples Company and the 
Koppers Company, a Pittsburgh con- 
cern interested in various utility con- 
struction enterprises. The new com- 
pany was to construct in about two 
years huge coal gas and water gas 
plants, whose output would about 
equal half that of the present plants, 
part of which they are doubtless in- 
tended to replace. 

As its name signifies, the new con- 


famous case has 


cern would, in addition to furnishing 


; 


gas to the Peoples Company, pro 


various by-products, the possi 
nlities of which were formerly not 


appreciated 


rhe (aas ( OMpanv We 
moh 


to have the 4 to take over the 
property four years after operations 
begin 

Soon after the p s announces 
the city council declared it to be 
legal and re juested the Public | 
ties Commission to disavow the proj 
ect, but apparently the commission 


has placed no obstacles in 


opment of the undertakin; 


, 

\s regards the outlook f he 1m 
mediate future, the company should 
be able to si rape through 19?0 with 
out facing receive ship, is the in 
crease in rates from 85 cents to $1.15, 
operative for the last ‘half of the 
vear, should vield in the neighbor 
hood of $1,000,000 additional reve 
nue. For the first quarter of the 
year the company eporied a deficit 
of $710,000, and it is not. clear 


whether this included full settlement 


for the 10 per increase 
allowed in March. retroactive to We 
cember 1. 


cent wage 


Interest charges may also 
increase this year, because of the 
joint f interest on the 
tv-Products Company bonds issued 
this year. 


yuarantee ol 


From an accounting point 
however, this interest should 
be charged to construction costs. 

The company fixed its 
“requirements” 
thousand (as against $1.15 allowed 
for half of 1920), but this estimate 
was probably rather liberal. 

Phe outlook for the fut | 
on the valuation figures adopted, the 
outcome of the rebate suit, 
sible profits from the By 
Company. 


of view, 


financial 


for 1920 at $1.32 per 


ure depends 


and DOS 


LACLEDE GAS LIGHT COMPANY 
Laclede Gas, which controls the 
gas business of St. Louis, has come 


through the ordeal somewhat better 
than Peoples Gas. While net in 
come has shown a decided slump the 
company has been able to maintain 
dividends on its preferred stock. The 
dividend on common had to be aban- 
doned in June last year, however, 
after uninterrupted payments for 
twenty years. 

In 1918 the Federal Government 
asked the Laclede Gas Light Com- 
pany to recover toluol for use in mu 
nitions as well as to build two plants 
for the production of shells, new fa- 
cilities to be constructed under guar- 
antees from the Government. The 
company did not realize any profit 
from this venture, inasmuch as the 
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end of the war interrupted the con 
struction work, and it is understood 
that the entire matter has now been 
cleared up and is not reflected in cur- 
rent accounts. 


The company filed new gas rate 
schedules with the Public Service 
Commission of Missour: in July, 


1918, requesting a 15 cent increase. 
A vear later about two-thirds of this 
increase was allowed, the new rates 
being effective for thirteen months. 

Increased revenue of $652,000 was 
anticipated, the new rates being esti 
mated to give a net earning capacity 
of about 6.43 per cent on investment 
(after allowing for depreciation of 
$400,000 per annum) but actual re 
sults were apparently slightly better 
than this. 

Taking the valuation of the plants 
at the commission’s figures of $30, 
000,000, income before charges for 
1919 was only about $125,000 below 
the allowance of 6.42 per cent. If, 
therefore, the commssion should ad 
here to this valuation figure after its 
investigation is completed, and fixes 
rates accordingly, earnings on the 
common will be limited to 1 
per cent or 2 per cent on the present 
operating basis, as against former 
average earnings of 8 per cent to 9 
per cent. 

The funded debt and preferred 
stock together amount to about $28, 
500,000, and as interest charges and 
dividends require a return of about 
6.2 per cent against 6.43 per cent 
allowed on $30,000,000 by the com 
mission, the small amount remaining 
for the common stock is explained. 

It is to be hoped, however, that the 
courageous step recently taken by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in 
granting a generous advance in rail 
road rates will be reflected in a more 
liberal attitude on the part of local 
utility commissions, and that Laclede 
Gas will be able to obtain a larger 
figure for its property investment, 
or a higher percentage return there 
on. 


stock 
2 


Merced Granted 
Rate 


San Joaquin Light & Power Com 
pany, which serves gas to the city of 
Merced, Cal., and vicinity, has been 
granted authority to increase 
Merced gas rates. The 
it is estimated, will vield the com 
pany a return of 7 per 
Merced gas investment, for 
the purpose of rate fixing has been 


Increased 


its 


+ 


new rates, 


cent on 1ts 


which 


found to be $96,986.65. Rates in 
Selma also are increased by the 
order. 





Newark to Let People Vote 
on Municipal Gas Plant 


The indignation in North Jersey 
over the new increase in the gas rates 
of the Public Service Gas Company 
of Newark will have a to 
make itself felt in a practical way 
in Newark on Nov. 2, when the peo 
ple will vote on the question whether 
Newark shall up own gas 
plant and make and supply gas. This 
vote is to be taken under the home 
rule act of 1917. Mavor Gillen of 
Newark is supporting the propos'tion 
while James R. Nugent is against it. 

There is talk of asking the Jersey 
City Commission to take similar ac 
tion in Jersey City. 

In accordance with the ruling of 
the Pp 
the $1.40 rate for gas may be im- 
posed only from Aug. 1, President 
Thomas N. McCarter of the Public 
Service Gas Company has announced 
that where bills have been sent out 
carrying the new charge for August 
meter readings, which include a por- 
tion of July, rebates will be deducted 
from total charges for the current 
period. 

John L. O’Toole of Public Service 
said that only a few August bills are 
now in the hands of consumers and 
that a very small proportion of these 
had been paid. 


chance 


its 


set 


ublic Utilities Commission that 


In granting the rate increase the 
Public Utilities Commission permit- 
ted the company to reduce the Brit 
ish thermal units of its output to 525, 
a reduction of seventy-five from the 
old standard. Mr. ©’Toole stated 
that a reduction of fifty points has 
already been effected, and that the 
additional cut of twenty-five will be 
made within the period of 
months the board allowed. 


two 


Department of Agriculture 
Experimenting with Gas 
Made from Straw 


\ was which is obtained by the 
destructive distillation of wheat, 
oats and rve straws is now being 
produced upon a small scale at the 
experimental farm of the United 
States Department of Agriculture 
it Arlington, Va. \lthough an 
automohile has been operated with 
the ne combustible, and it has 
been used for illuminating put 
poses as well as for cook ng, the 
ossibilities of straw gas are not 
vet fully determined, the depart 


In order to determine 
the exact commercial value of the 
David J. Price, engineer in 


ment savs. 


gas, 





charge of the new Office of Devel- 
opment \Vork, a subdivision of the 
Bureau of Chemistry designed to 
help commercial and industrial 
concerns to use new processes and 
discoveries developed in the bu 
reau, has placed H. E. Roethe, Jr., 
in charge of a series of production 
with the experimental ap- 
nparatus at Arlington. 


tests 


can be carried on but 
slowing owing to the limited funds 
available at present, but it 1s 
planned to do much that will de 
termine the quantity and nature of 
the gas that may be obtained from 
wheat, s, barley, rye and rice 
straws, and from cornstalks, 

and other \ matter 
usually burned as waste. If the 
results of these tests warrant fur- 
ther investigation the experiments 
will be extended to the problem of 
plant equipment for producing the 
on a scale sufficient to allow 
the farmer to supply light and heat 
for his house, power for stationary 
engines, and, possibly, for his trac 
tor from a small individual outfit. 


The work 
1 


Oat 
corn 


cobs egetable 


gas 


While it has been possible to op- 
erate an automobile with straw gas 
and it is known that 5 lb. of straw 
will produce about 300 cu. ft. of 
an amount sufficient to drive 
a light roadster fifteen miles—the 
problem of reducing the to 
liquid form or condensing it suff- 
ciently to allow it to be carried 
conveniently is an essential one 
that must solved straw 
eas can be considered as a possible 
motor fuel. 


vas 


gas 


be before 


Several valuable by-products are 
obtained in the manufacture of the 


gas. Carbon residue suitable for 
manufacturing lampblack of ex 
ceptional fine quality is one. This 
residue also contains certain 


amounts of potash, phosphates and 
nitrogenous compounds which give 
it fertilizing value. 

The tar 
resulting from 
from their value as disinfectants 
preservatives, may prov 
If the en 


erfecting the 


and ammoniacal liquids 


the process, aside 
use 
ful in the dye industrv. 
gineers succeed In 
present apparatus and in reduei 
the cost of pre duction, there 1s 
\ 11 


doubt that straw gas will have an 


importal t commercial 


(AS COM 


\ugust as 


RBosTON CONSOLIDATI 
PANY 
157.553, 000 
1F n 


3,459 000 


reports output for 
iv cu. ft ~. con pared Wit 
for August, 1919, an in 


crease of 0.9 per cent. 
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Stevens Point Company In- 
stalling New Gas Bench 


lhe Russell Engineering Company 
at St. Louis, Mo., is installing an- 
other gas bench for the Wisconsin 
Valley Electric Company and Fred 
Wagner, construction engineer of the 
Russell Company, is in Stevens Point 


supervising the work. The bench 
which is being installed is of the 
most modern construction available 


for use in a small plant. 

The lining and retorts are built en 
tirely of silica instead of fire brick as 
is ordinarily used in gas benches, and 
will stand a constant temperature of 
around 2,500 degrees. <A bench of 
this kind will turn out 70,000 cu. ft. 
of gas per day and while this extra 
capacity is not*needed in Stevens 
Point, the company thought it ad- 
visable to install the extra unit for 
use in case one of the older benches 
should break down. 

The construction work on the new 
bench will be finished in three weeks, 
after which it will be necessary to 
dry it out and bring it up to heat. 
This takes about four weeks longer. 

The gas company has at present a 
three-month supply of coal on hand 
which is more than any other com 
pany in the State has succeeded in 
getting. Several plants in Wisconsin 
are still obliged to shut off the gas 
every night and sometimes during the 
day on account of coal shortage. 


Norfolk Gas Plant 
Improved 

In a statement concerning the con 

dition of the plant, giv the 


Being 


given out by 

City Gas Company, of Norfolk, Va., 
it was said: 

“The fact that new mains have 

been tied into particular sections has 


resulted, in a few instances, in the 
shifting of small deposits, the resuit 
of condensation in the piping, which 
has necessitated the blowing out of 


these pipes, and in some cases it has 
been necessary to dig up the piping 
and lay it new, to overcome the diffi 
culties incident to providing new ar 
teries through which the gas reaches 
these sections. 
proving rapidly. 
“The new construction work au 
thorized in January, this vear. both 
as to works and as to distribution 
system, is well under way, notwith 
standing delays in securing material, 


This situation is im 





due to. strikes in manufacturing 
plants and railroad congestion. 

“In this connection, it was stated 
that in various sections of the city 
new mains have been laid and new 
connections established, in order that 
these sections may be adequately 
served, and a great deal of improve- 
ment in the service has resulted from 
these changes, especially in the out- 
lying districts. 

‘The new 100,000-ft. holder in 
Berkley has been completed, and the 
work of running mains to and from 
it, to connect it with the existing 
lines, is under way. Some of the 
auxiliary apparatus for use in con 
nection with this holder is now en 
route to Norfolk, and we expect to 
announce shortly the putting into 
service of this holder. 

“In a few weeks other work, which 
has been long under way, will be 
completed, at which time announce 
ment will be made, as we know it 
will be of great interest to the pub 
lic.” 


New Equipment Will Improve 
Gas Service in Hanford 


The Hanford Gas Company, Han 
ford, Cal., has received a carload of 
steel to be used in the construction of 
the new gasometer, which is to be 
erected on a concrete foundation, to 
be used for the storage and matur 
ing of gas. The order for this scarce 
building material was placed many 
months ago and was long promised. 
The steel was cut to measure from 
metal on hand and it is expected that 
the installation will be completed 
within thirty days. The additional 
will enable the public 
utility concern to deliver gas of bet 


ter quality 


gasometer 


y and the consumers will be 
better ple ised 

The company has also bought and 
there has delivered on the 
ground a complete new setting in 
cluding a generator, two scrubbers, 
and all connections. Since 
the collapse of a tank some time ago, 
the gas works has been compelled to 
make gas in one tank, the completed 


been 


seal box 


compound being delivered to the 
users almost as soon as manufac 
tured. The gas was frequently 


turned into the service pipes without 
a chance for cooling and certain im 
purities that would depart with the 
heat used in manufacture have made 
the mixture less efficient. 

The addition to the local gas plant 
has been greatly needed for months 
and will increase its facilities, nearly 
doubling the output and resulting in 
betier gas. The company has long 








sought to make these improvements 
but has been delayed by difficulties 
in getting the orders filled. The gen 
erator will be placed on a concrete 
foundation. 


New Bench Completed at the 
Dixon Gas Works 


With the completion of the new 
gas bench which is now in operation 
at the Dixon, IIl., gas house, officials 
of the company are optimistic that 
the greater part of their troubles, 
which have been of great annoyance 
to them and to their patrons, are over 
and that constant gas service can be 
maintained hereafter. 

The installation and completion of 
the new gas bench increases the gas 
production of the plant one-third and 
probably never again have to stand 
for the uncertain and curtailed ser 
vice of the past summer. 

When sufficient fuel is received to 
operate two of the benches at full 
capacity, one of the old benches, 
which has been in need of repairs, 
will be torn down and rebuilt. The 
new bench will enable the company 
to use Illinois coal instead of depend- 
ing on Kentucky coal for gas-making 
purposes. 


New Oil and Gas Company 
Organized 
Organization of the Ford Oil & 
Gas Company of Springfield, Mo., 
with a capital of $200,000 has been 


etfected. \ lease on 130 acres in 
the Bull Bayou oil fields, De Soto 
Parish, Louisiana, has been taken 
The first officers are Jesse Nance, 
Springfield, president ; A. H. Walker, 
vice-president; Arthur Jones’ of 
laney County, secretary and treas 
ure! The first board of directors 
comprises the officers and the follow 
ing: J. B. Elam, Mansfield, La 
J. T. Hubbs, Willow Springs; R. B 
Springfield. Drilling will be begun 


within sixty days 


Ukiah Gas Company Denied 
Right to Close Plant 


The Ukiah Gas Company, which 


Ils gas in the city of Ukiah, Cal., 


Sel 


and vicinity, will not be allowed to 
retire from business because of its 
financial difficulties. As a remedy 
for the situation its 400 consumers 


will be asked to pay more for gas. 
This is in accordance with an order 
issued by the Railroad Commission 
in response to the company’s request 
for authority to discontinue opera 
tion 








